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ABSTRACT 

This handbook gives educators and administrators the 
tools, information, and resources to design and implement a physical 
education program. Chapter one contains an assessment guide that can 
be used to assess and revise the physical education program in 
elementary and secondary schools. The second chapter contains 
information that physical education teachers can use to review 
current curriculum trends, analyze the major philosophical concepts 
of a program, and develop a statement of philosophy. In the third 
chapter, six broad goals of physical education are illustrated. 
Chapter four outlines seven areas of a comprehensive physical 
education program and contains examples of activities in each area. 
The fifth chapter provides information that can be used to develop a 
balanced course of study that considers students' physiological and 
psychological development and contains information on appropriate 
physical activites (including those for exceptional students) and on 
intramural and ititerscholastic programs. In chapter six, a variety of 
teaching styles and approaches to groups and scheduling are 
presented, and suggestions are offered for establishing program 
policies consistent with program goals. The seventh chapter covers 
evaluation policies, designing a grading system, and establishing 
performance standards. Chapter eight is devoted to discussions on 
facilities, supplies, and equipment. The final chapter contains 
information on enhancing the teacher's professional growth, 
formulating a code of ethics, and developing a public relations 
program. (JD) 
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FOREWORD 



One reason we in the Department of 
Education began our educational 
reform efforts three years ago was that 
we believed that all students in Cali- 
fornia could benefit from a broad liberal education — 
an education that includes participation in physical 
education. We encourage academic excellence 
through changes in existing educational programs, 
including physical education, so that many more 
students can develop the skills and self-confidence 
they need to compete successfully in society. 

This publication, Handbook for Physical Educa- 
tion: Framework for Developing a Curriculum for 
California Public Schools, Kindergarten Through 
Grade Twelve, can be a catalyst for change in phys- 
ical education programs. The handbook is designed 
to encourage teachers and administrators to view 
physical education as an integral part of the 
school's educational program and as a discipline 
through which students not only learn the skills 
necessary to perform physical activities successfully 
but also understand the importance of those skills 
and transfer them to other areas of instruction. The 
handbook contains information that teachers and 
administrators can use to assess and refine their 
physical education program during various stages 
of instruction to ensure that the goals of the pro- 
gram are met. 

Through participation in physical education, 
students learn to establish goals and develop the 
perseverance needed for high achievement and the 
confidence needed to pursue excellence. In addi- 
tion, they learn to perceive and appreciate similari- 
ties and differences among individuals and to coop- 
erate and compete fairly. These skills are necessary 
for all students if they are to compete successfully 
in a changingjob market, understand the many 
diverse cultures that make up our society, and 
develop the citizenship essential to the success of 
our democratic process. 

I can think of no better place to teach students 
these basic skills than in the physical education 
classroom. Students naturally are interested in 



physical activity. Developing a physical education 
program that incorporates this enthusiasm and 
making the program a part of our educational 
reform efforts are challenges this handbook can help 
all California teachers and administrators meet. 



Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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PREFACE 



In February, 1981, the Curriculum Devel- 
opment and Supplemental Materials 
Commission appointed a committee to 
revise the 1973 edition of the Physical Educa- 
tion Framework for California Public Schools: 
Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve, However, 
the framework committee decided not to revise the 
1973 framework but instead developed a com- 
pletely new document to accommodate recent 
changes in education, science, and technology. 

This new document, Handbook for Physical 
Education: Framework for Developing a Curricu- 
lum for California Public Schools, Kindergarten 
Through Grade Twelve, differs from the 1973 edi- 
tion of the framework in several important ways. 
Through methods that stress understanding as well 
as doing, members of the committee have identified 
and developed a basic core of physical education 
skills, presented guidelines for their incorporation 
in kindergarten through grade twelve, and offered a 
method of determining how successfully skills are 
learned. 

In this light the handbook not only reflects 
changes in education, science, and technology but 
also serves as a catalyst for change. The handbook 
encourages readers to question and guides them to 
answers. This wider scope allows the handbook to 
reaffirm the vital role physical education plays in 
the total educational process and in the educational 
reform efforts .w under way in California. 

The handbc ok offers guidelines for assessing the 
content and quality of programs and for revising 
them if necessary. Local school boards, curriculum 
specialists, teachers, administrators, community 
members, and those involved in training teachers 
are encouraged to use this handbook when devel- 
oping or reviewing physical education programs, 
manuals, teachers' guides, and courses of study. 

Recognizing that continued research in physical 
education will necessitate revisions in this hand- 
book, committee members encourage physical edu- 
cation experts and curriculum development special- 




ists to forward suggestions for future publications 
to Lev/ Pebbles, California State Department of 
Education, Physical Education and Athletics, P.O. 
Box 944272, Sacramento, CA 94244-2720. 

We in the Department of Education are grateful 
for the contributions provided and the commitment 
shown by the members of the committee, the 
Department of Education staff members, and other 
contributors, whose names appear on page vi. 

JAMES R. SMITH 
Deputy Superintendent for Curriculum 
and Instructional Leadership 

FRANCIE ALEXANDER 
Director, Curriculum, 
Instruction, and Assessment Division 
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INTRODUCTION 



Everyone seems to be participating more 
in sports and fitness programs today 
than at any other time in history. This 
participation creates new challenges and 
opportunities for physical education teachers and 
reinforces their observations that although physical 
education is truly a lifetime activity, learning basic 
skills in physical education begins in school. 

This handbook, a response to those challenges 
and opportunities, is based on the knov/ledge that 
physical education: 

• Is an integral part of a balanced and compre- 
hensive school program 

• Enhances physical and academic performance 

• Leads to lifelong wellness and well-being 

One of the most easily recognized contributions 
of physical education is the exhilaration, joy, and 
sheer fun that come from successful performance. 
Such feelings result in both psychological and phys- 
iological changes and can help students understand 
physical education as c means of confidently 
exploring all facets of learning — even when they 
are out of school. 

This handbook gives educators and program 
administrators at all levels the information, tools, 
and resources to design and implement z physical 
education program that is a necessary part of a bal- 
anced and comprehensive curriculum. This curricu- 
lum can enhance physical and academic perfor- 
mance, lead to lifelong fitness and wellness, and 
make learning fun. 

The handbook's nine chapters are designed to be 
used progressively in the process of developing a 
physical education program at the school district 
level. However, they may also be used separately as 
guides for solving problems in a particular area of 
the curriculum. On the basis of current program 
needs, program developers may choose to use the 
handbook in one of the following ways: 

• Completing the program assessment guide in 
Chapter 1, noting — in order of priority — 
program changes or revisions and referring to 
the corresponding chapter for guidelines 



• Beginning with Chapter 2 and progressively 
working through the handbook for a compre- 
hensive program review and revision 

• Going directly to a selected chapter for guide- 
lines in addressing critical issues 

Chapter 1, "Assessing the Physical Education 
Program," contains an assessment guide that phys- 
ical education teachers can use to assess and revise 
the physical education program. 

Chapter 2, "Developing a Philosophy of Physical 
Education," contains information that physical 
education teachers can use to review current cur- 
riculum trends, analyze the major philosophical 
concepts of a physical education program, and 
develop a statement of philosophy. 

Chapter 3, "Determining Program Goals," illus- 
trates the six broad goals of physical education 
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generally agreed on by physical education teachers 
nationwide. The information on the six goals of 
physical education can be used by physical educa- 
tion teachers to formulate specific goals for their 
physical education program and establish corres- 
ponding goal-oriented activities. 

Chapter 4, "Understanding Basic Concepts of a 
Physical Education Program," outlines seven areas 
of a comprehensive physical education program 
and contains examples of activities in each area. 
Teachers of physical education can use this infor- 
mation to review these seven areas and establish 
related concepts and activities. 

Chapter 5, "Developing a Balanced Physical 
Education Program," contains information that 
physical education teachers can use to develop a 
course of study that considers students' physiologi- 
cal and psychological development and contains 
appropriate physical activities, including those for 
exceptional students. In addition, this chapter also 
contains information on intramural and interscho- 
lastic programs. 

Chapter 6, "Implementing a Balanced Physical 
Education Program," presents a variety of teaching 
styles and approaches to grouping and scheduling 



and offers suggestions for establishing program 
policies that are consistent with program goals. 

Chapter 7, "Reviewing Evaluation and Grading 
Procedures," contains information physical educa- 
tion teachers can use to review their evaluation poli- 
cies and coordinate these policies with the goals 
and objectives of their physical education program. 
In addition, this chapter also contains information 
on designing a grading system and establishing per- 
formance standards. 

Chapter 8, "Reviewing Facilities, Instructional 
Materials, and Safety Practices," contains informa- 
tion that physical education teachers can use to 
ensure that facilities, supplies, and equipment are 
adequate and available. This chapter also contains 
suggestions for maintaining facilities and equip- 
ment and for identifying and teaching good safety 
practices. 

Chapter 9, "Meeting Professional Require- 
ments," contains information that physical educa- 
tion teachers can use to enhance their professional 
growth, formulate a code of ethics for physical edu- 
cation and athletics, and develop a public relations 
program. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Assessing the Physical 
Education Program 



The purpose of this chapter is to help physical 
education teachers do the following: 

• Determine methods to assess the ongoing 
physical education program. 

• Interpret the results of the assessment. 

• Revise the physics:! education program, if 
necessary* 




Effective physical education programs are 
evaluated regularly and revised if neces- 
sary. This chapter provides the tools to 
use in evaluating and revising physical 
education programs. The program assessment 
guide contained in this chapter is designed to assist 
physical education teachers in evaluating their pro- 
grams. This guide can also serve as a catalyst for 
revising a program and as an outline for determin- 
ing whether a program should be accredited. 

The assessment guide is divided into ten catego- 
ries, as listed below. Each category represents an 
essential component of a physical education pro- 
gram and corresponds to the headings of each of 
the handbook's chapters. This organization permits 
users to match aspects ot their physical education 
program with the chapters that contain informa- 
tion to use when evaluating and revising the 
program. 



Assessment category 

Developing a Philosophy of Physical 

Education 
Determining Program Goals 
Understanding Basic Concepts of 
a Physical Education Program 
Developing a Balanced Physical 
Education Program 



Corresponding 

chapter 
in handbook 



Chapter 2 
Chapter 3 

Chapter 4 

Chapter 5 
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Assessment category 

Implementing a Balanced Physical 

Education Program 
Reviewing Evaluation and Grading 

Procedures 
Reviewing Facilities, Instructional 

Materials, and Safety Practices 
Meeting Professional Requirements 



Corresponding 

chapter 
in handbook 



Chapter 6 

Chapter 7 

Chapter 8 
Chapter 9 



Once the assessment guide is completed, priori- 
ties can be determined and revisions planned. The 
assessment guide can be used to determine priori- 
ties and revise the physical education program as 
follows: 

1 . Items marked yes indicate areas of the pro- 
gram that are strong and do not need to be 
revised. 

2. Items marked no indicate areas of the pro- 
gram that are weak and ne^d to be revised. 
These items should be listed in descending 




order of importance to the program along 
with their corresponding assessment category. 
The item that identifies a program area need- 
ing immediate revision should be listed first, 
with the others listed in descending order 
according to need. 

Items marked sometimes indicate areas of the 
program that need to be examined; these 
areas may be weak and may need to be 
revised. These items should also be listed in 
descending order of importance to the pro- 
gram along with their corresponding assess- 
ment category. The item that identifies a pro- 
gram area needing prompt examination 
should be listed first, with the others listed in 
descending order according to need. 
A timetable either to revise or examine pro- 
gram areas in accordance with the priorities 
described in paragraphs two and three above 
should be established. 
The ten categories contained in the assess- 
ment guide correspond to the headings of the 
handbook's chapters. Users should match 
aspects of their physical education program 
that need revising with the appropriate 
chapter. 
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Yes Sometimes No 



Developing a Philosophy of Physical Education 

(Chapter 2) 

1 . Current curriculum trends are examined before a statement of philos- 
ophy is drafted. 

I 2. The major philosophical concepts of a physical education program 
and their relationship to a statement of philosophy are examined 
before a philosophy of physical education is drafted. These major phil- 
osophical concepts concern the following statements: 

a. All students are encouraged to progress at individual rates. 

b. Physical education is an integral part of the total educational 
experience. 

c. All students are provided opportunities to develop physically, men- 
tally, emotionally, and socially through planned physical activity 
and learn skills that allow them to participate in physical activity 
throughout their lives. 

d. Community resources, intramural and interscholastic activities, 
and apprenticeship programs are included in the physical education 
program. 

e. All students (exceptional, poorly skilled, average skilled, and highly 
skilled) are provided equal opportunities to reach their potential. 

f. Physical education teachers demonstrate professional commitment 
in their choice of programs, teaching styles, evaluation policies, in- 
service training, and ongoing public relations programs. 

3. When developing a statement of philosophy, physical education 
teachers assess program needs and examine current philosophies of 
education. 



Determining Program Goals (Chapter 3) 

1. The six broad goals of a physical education program are reviewed and 
understood before determining specific program goals. 

2. The specific goals are based on the six broad goals of physical educa- 
tion and encourage the development of the whole person through 
physical activity. 

3. The goals reflect the needs of all students and include components, 
descriptions, and goal-oriented activities that are appropriate to 
achieving the goal. 

4. Components and activities are developed for all goals. 

5. All activities are stated in observable and measurable terms. 
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Yes Sometimes No 

Understanding Basic Concepts of a Physical Education 
Program (Chapter 4) 

1 . Physical education teachers review the seven areas that must be 
addressed to achieve the goals of a physical education program. These 
areas include: 

a. Growth and motor development — the study of agility, flexibility, 
coordination, strength, and speed — and of perceptual-motor 

factors — visual, auditory, tactile, and kinesthetic discrimination 

b. Motor learning — the study of skill development — transfer, feed- 
back, retention, practice, readiness, and motivation 

c. Biomechanics and kinesiology — the study of how the body creates, 
directs, and absorbs force and how the body balances, stands, and 

floats 

d. Exercise physiology — the study of the effects of physical activity on 
bodily systems — cardiorespiratory endurance, muscle strength and 

endurance, flexibility, and body composition 

e. Physiosocial development — the study of personal and social devel- 
opment through physical activity 

f. Humanities — the study of social history depicted in play, sports, 

and dance 

g. Instructional strategies — the study of a systematized teaching- 
learning process 



Developing a Balanced Physical Education Program 

(Chapter 5) 

1. The physical education program considers students' physiological and 
psychological development and includes: 

a. A statement of philosophy 

b. Program goals 

c. A review of basic concepts 

d. Goal-oriented activities 

e. Programs for exceptional students 

f . Intramural and interscholastic programs 

g. Program policies and procedures 

h. Resources 

i. Monitoring and evaluating procedures 

2. The physical education program includes specific activities that cor- 
respond to program goals. 

3. The underlying psychological, mathematical, or scientific principles of 
activities are understood and explained to students. 
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Yes Sometimes No 


Develoninp a Balanced Phvsical Frlnratinn Program {Continued^ 




4. The physical education program includes activities for exceptional 




students. 




5. Specially designed physical education classes are taught by a special 




education teacher. 




6. The physical education program includes intramural and interscholas- 




tic programs. 




Developing a Balanced Physical Education Program 




(Ages 4— 9) 




1 The followine areas of instruction are included in the Dhvsical educa- 




tion nropram and are based on increasing levels of skill for apes four 




through nine: 




a. Rhythms 




b. Dance 




c. Basic movement skills 




d. Physical fitness 




e. Games 




f. Stunts and tumbling 




p Afinatic^i 




h. Outdoor education 





Developing a Balanced Physical Education Program 




(Ages 8— 14) 




1 The following areas of instruction are included in the Dhvsical educa- 




tion nrnaraiTi and are based on increasing levels of skill for apes eight 

11 KJ 11 Ul vgl (1111 tl&AU IU w l^UOwU vll lllvlvUOlllg k\s T vlu v* wlvlll X V-F 1 Ugvu vlfill fc 




through fourteen: 




a. Rhythms 




b. Dance 




c. Basic movement skills 




d. Physical fitness 




e. Games and sports 




f. Stunts and tumbling 




g. Gymnastics 




h. Aquatics 




i. Combatives 




i Outdoor education 

1. V/UIUVUI wU UwUklUll 
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Yes Sometimes No 



Developing a Balanced Physical Education Program (Continued) 

Developing a Balanced Physical Education Program 
(Ages 13—18) 

1. The following areas of instruction are included in the physical educa- 
tion program and are based on increasing levels of skill for ages thir- 
teen through eighteen: 

a. Rhythm 

b. Dance 

c. Physical fitness 

d. Games and sports 

e. Gymnastics 

f. Aquatics 

g. Combatives 

h. Outdoor education 



Developing a Balanced Physical Education Program— 
Exceptional Students 

1 . The program is modified to meet the needs of exceptional students 
through adapted physical education classes in the general physical 
education program. 

2. Activities (rules, court and field dimensions, and size and weight of 
equipment) are modified to meet the needs of exceptional students. 

3. Opportunities are provided for exceptional students to participate in 
intramural programs. 

4. Opportunities are provided for exceptional students to participate in 
interscholastic programs. 



Developing a Balanced Physical Education Program— 
Intramural Programs 

1 . The intramural program is an integral part of the total physical educa- 
tion program. 

2. Voluntary participation in challenging activities and social events is 
the main objective of the intramural program. 

3. Intramural activities (rules, court and field dimensions, and size and 
weight of equipment) are modified to meet the needs of all students. 
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Developing a Balanced Physical Education Program (Continued) 




4. The intramural program provides opportunities for student 




leadership. 




5. The intramural program provides opportunities for sports officiating. 




6. Facilities are shared equitably with the interscholastic sports program. 




Developing a Balanced Physical Education Program— 




Interscholastic Programs 




1. The interscholastic sports program is designed to meet the needs of 




physically gifted students. 




2. Teams and coaches demonstrate cooperation by sharing facilities and 




equipment. 




Implementing a Balanced Physical Education Program 




(Chapter 6) 




1. Physical education teachers seek and implement innovative teaching 




styles and methods. 




2. Teachers are familiar with and can implement the following teaching 




styles. The styles are listed to reflect the degree of student 




participation — from little or none in the command style to maximum 




participation in the self-teaching style: 




a. tommana styie 




d. r raciice siyie 




c rvcciproL'di tctoK style 




□. oeii-LneuK biyie 




e. Inclusion style 




f. Guided discovery style 




g. Problem-solving style 




h. Student-designed style 




i. Student-initiated style 





j. Self-teaching style 




3. Teachers are aware of various instructional approaches and choose 




those that are appropriate. 
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Implementing a Balanced Physical Education Program (Continued) 



4. Teachers group students according to ability. 

5. Teachers examine several scheduling methods before selecting the best 
one for their programs. 

6. The physical education program contains policy items related to such 
matters as accidents, attendance, fees, and grading. 

7. The physical education program contains specific policy items related 
to staffing. 



Reviewing Evaluation and Grading Procedures 

(Chapter 7) 

1. Physical education teachers understand the philosophy of the district's 
evaluation procedures. 

2. The evaluation procedures are based on the six goals of a comprehen- 
sive physical education program. 

3. The evaluation procedures contain individual objectives and profi- 
ciency standards by which students' performance is assessed. 

4. Teachers attempt to make evaluation a nonthreatening experience for 
students. 



5. Evaluation procedures are communicated to students at the beginning 
of each term. 



6. Teachers have developed specific criteria on which to grade students' 
performance. 

7. Students at each grade level must demonstrate the appropriate mas- 
tery of skills in physical education. 

8. Teachers use tests that provide for an accurate assessment of how well 
students are mastering the six goals of physical education. 

9. Students are graded primarily on the basis of individual progress in 
relation to their capabilities and predetermined objectives. 

10. Students are graded primarily on the basis of comparative progress or 
in relation to their peers. 

11. Grades are assigned and reported in a way that is compatible with the 
program's philosophy and goals. 
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Yes Sometimes No 



Reviewing Evaluation and Grading Procedures (Continued) 



12. The possibility of grade inflation is analyzed and periodically dis- 
cussed by the physical education staff. 

13. Proficiency standards are used to: 

a. Diagnose and prescribe developmental activities. 

b. Determine students' progress. 

c. Develop curricula. 

d. Formulate statistical reports. 

e. Report results as appropriate. 



Reviewing Facilities, Instructional Materials, and Safety 
Practices (Chapter 8) 

1. Sufficient facilities, equipment, and supplies are available for students' 
optimal participation. 

2. Modified equipment is provided to meet the needs of exceptional 
students. 

3. Adequate teaching stations are provided to implement an effective 
physical education program. 

4. Separate playing areas and apparatuses are provided for different age 
groups at the elementary level. 

5. Playing surfaces are marked for a variety of activities. 

6. Dressing areas, lockers, and showers are large enough to accommo- 
date the largest class possible in the physical education program. 

7. Dressing and showering areas are kept clean. 

8. Dressing areas and appropriate teaching stations are accessible to 
physically handicapped students. 

9. Hair dryers are provided. 

10. The resource center contains appropriate support media and is avail- 
able and accessible to both students and teachers. 

11. Adequate storage space is provided. 

12. Teachers demonstrate responsibility by caring for equipment and 
facilities. 

13. Playing areas are free of safety hazards. 

14. All equipment is checked periodically for safety hazards. 

15. Hazards are reported and corrected as soon as they are discovered. 
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Reviewing Facilities, Instructional Materials, and Safety Practices 
(Continued) 



Yes Sometimes 



16. Safety rules are clearly communicated to students. 

17. Safety rules are posted in strategic areas and stated positively. 

18. First-aid kits are located in the gymnasium and pool areas. 

Meeting Professional Requirements (Chapter 9) 

1 . Teachers pursue professional growth through: 

a. Advanced study 

b. Clinics or workshops 

c. Conferences 

d. Departmental meetings 

e. In-serivce training programs 

f. Independent study 

g. In-service training programs 

2. Physical education teachers demonstrate enthusiasm and professional 
commitment in their: 

a. Attendance 

b. Class supervision 

c. Daily preparation 

d. Punctuality 

3. Teachers are members of professional physical education 
organizations. 

4. Teachers subscribe to professional physical education and educational 
journals. 

5. Teachers have established an approved code of ethics for physical edu- 
cation and athletics and have communicated this code to other staff 
members and students. 

6. An ongoing public relations plan is built into the program. 

7. Teachers communicate the positive aspects of the program to students, 
parents, other teachers, administrators, district personnel, and com- 
munity members. 

8. Expressing appreciation to individuals who support the physical edu- 
cation program is a policy of the school or district. 

9. The physical education staff members support activities sponsored by 
teachers in other subject areas. 

10. District or school personnel, parents, and community members are 
invited to observe the physical education program. 
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CHAPTER 2 



Developing a Philosophy 
of Physical Education 



The purpose of this chapter is to help physical 
education teachers do the following: 

• Review current curriculum trends and corres- 
ponding characteristics. 

• Analyze the major philosophical concepts of a 
physical education program. 

• Develop a statement of philosophy that gives 
direction to the physical education program 
and reflects the importance of physical 
education. 




Curriculum trends and philosophical con- 
cepts and guidelines represent important 
elements to consider when drafting a 
statement of philosophy for the physical 
education program. They are designed to stimulate 
philosophical thought and discussion and lead to 
the development of a statement of philosophy. 

This chapter is divided into three sections that 
educators can use when writing a philosophy for 
the physical education program. The first section 
contains current curriculum trends in teaching- 
learning theories. The major philosophical con- 
cepts of a physical education program and their 
relation to a statement of philosophy are identified 
in the second section. And the third section con- 
tains guidelines for developing a statement of phi- 
losophy for a physical education program. 

Curriculum trends change, but the primary task 
of teachers remains the same — to increase the 
probability of learning. Recognizing this, physical 
education teachers shoXild examine the following 
curriculum trends and corresponding characteris- 
tics critically and should view these trends and 
characteristics as supplementary to effective 
practices. 

The philosophical concepts explored in this sec- 
tion of the handbook should be considered before 
developing a statement of philosophy. The ques- 
tions Who? What? When? Wfiere? Why? and How? 
should stimulate philosophical thought and discus- 
sion. These questions should cause physical educa- 
tion teachers to examine their current program and 
determine how it may be made more effective. 
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Curriculum Trends 



Trend 


Characteristics 


1. 


Using criterion-referenced 
evaluations 


Teacher judges student performance against a specific standard. 
Students are not judged in relation to their peers. 


2. 


Using humane methods 


Teacher respects individual differences and provices a stimulating and 
supportive environment for individual talents. 

Students grow in dignity and realize their potential. 


3. 


Integrating program parts 


Teacher reduces the splintering of learning domains. 
Students learn to view life as a whole. 


4. 


Creating interdisciplinary 
approaches 


Teacher relates physical education to other subject areas and interacts with 
other professionals toward this end. 

Students understand relationships. 


5. 


Encouraging indepen- 
dence 


Teacher serves as a facilitator who progressively frees the student of 
teacher dependence. 

Students grow toward autonomy by explorying different ways of moving 
and toward responsibility by identifying and accepting the consequences of 
their actions. 


6. 


Emphasizing individuality 


Teacher acknowledges each student's physical, mental, emotional, and 
social developmental needs and understands that students progress at dif- 
ferent rates. 

Students work at their own speed and enjoy uninterrupted progress. 


7. 


Spending time on task 


Teacher maximizes the amount of time students practice skills. 
Students improve performance through greater participation. 


8. 


Emphasizing cognitive 
learning 


Teacher informs students of the psychological, sociological, and physiolog- 
ical aspects of physical performance. 

Students are not judged in relation to their peers. 


9. 


Emphasizing outdoor 
education programs 


Teacher facilitates exposure to the natural world. 

Students build self-confidence through familarity with the natural world. 


10. 


Emphasizing intramural 
programs 


Teacher recognizes that the pursuit of excellence should be available for all 
students. 

Students satisfy their need to excel through skill refinement and challeng- 
ing physical activity. 



Trend 



Characteristics 



11. Emphasizing career- 
related skills 



12. Emphasizing economy 



13. Emphasizing lifelong 
skills 



14. Emphasizing the joy in 
performing well 



Teacher presents opportunities to relate values, attitudes, interests, and 
skills to careers in physical education. 

Students acknowledge interests and capabilities by exploring possible 
career goals. 

Teacher acknowledges the need to do more with less. 

Students develop conservation skills through service-oriented tasks in car- 
ing for equipment and facilities. 

Teacher provides the tools for lifelong learning in physical education. 

Students progressively develop skills in directing their own physical 
well-being. 

Teacher uses a wide variety of teaching styles and instructional methods, 
complemented by relevant materials, to increase student performance. 

Students discover the joy of physical education through successful physical 
performance. 
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Philosophical Concept/ Who? 



The Student 

The individual student shares universal needs with 
others, yet brings his or her own individual charac- 
teristics and experiences to the classrooom. 

Because each student is unique, he or she brings 
diversity to the classroom. 

To accommodate each student, physical education 
programs must be diverse. 

Physical education programs must be designed to 
meet students' individual needs, interests, abilities, 
and purposes. 

The student's basic educational right is to be guided 
toward realizing his or her potential. 




The secret of education lies in respecting the individual. 



RALPH WALDO EMERSON 



Philosophical Concept/ What? 
Physical Education 

Physical education is an integral part of education 
and contributes to the development of the individ- 
ual through planned movement, physical activity, 
or exercise. 

Physical education includes a body of knowledge 
that depends on many disciplines, including the 
physical, biological, and behavioral sciences. 

Goals of Physical Education 

Physical activity 

Physical fitness and wellness 

Movement skills and movement knowledge 

Social development and interaciton 

Self-image and self-realization 

Individual excellence y 




The weaker the body, the more it 
commands; the stronger it is, the 
more it obeys. 

JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 




Education is a process of living, 
not a preparation for the future. 

JOHN DEWEY 

Philosophical Concept/When? 
Birth Through Life 

From birth through life, a commitment to regular 
participation in physical activity is a commitment 
to continuous well-being and renewal. 

Since human needs exist throughout a lifetime, 
education must be viewed as a continuous process. 
Recognizing these needs, the physical education 
curriculum provides early childhood education as 
well as continuing education for adults. 

Young people who are taught how to learn are 
more apt to educate themselves in both formal and 
informal settings throughout their lives. 



Philosophical Concept/Where? 



School, Home, Community 

The school is the primary learning environment for 
physical education, but the home and community 
also play significant roles during a student's life. In 
this interdependent laboratory, the student devel- 
ops the skills needed for lifelong participation in 
physical activity. 

The physical education environment will expand to 
make greater use of community resources through 
intramural and interscholastic programs, the 
development of community service programs, and 
apprenticeships relating to careers in physical 
education. 

The complexities of human growth and develop- 
ment are acknowledged and individual differences 
are respected when the physical education learning 
environment includes a wide variety of movement 
experiences and teaching-learning strategies. 
Safety practices in physical education are condu- 
cive to monitored risk taking, which is so vital to 
the pursuit of excellence. 

All environment has the capacity 
to educate. 

GEORGE B. LEONARD 



Philosophical Concept/Why? 



Human Potential and Physical Achievement 

Human potential and physical achievement can 
have meaning for everyone. Many scholars in the 
fields of neurology, psychology, education, and 
philosophy agree that some people are using less 
than 10 percent of their abilities. 

Successful, humane living requires the collective 
talents of all people. Talents flourish when the pur- 
suit of excellence is available to all students. 

Physical education contributes to the development 
of the whole person through physical activity that 
allows for the integration of the psychomotor, cog- 
nitive, and affective learning skills. 

The freedom to achieve paves the clearest path to 
self-realization. Understanding and valuing one's 
physical capacities keeps that path clear. 




The furtherance of individual 
self-realization is democracy's 
greatest glory. 

H. S. DYER 




Philosophical Concept/How? 



Professional Commitment 

Professional commitment can be demonstrated in 
many ways: 

Building flexibility in the physical education 
program to meet the changing needs, interests, 
abilities, and purposes of students 

Pursuing change in the physical education pro- 
gram patiently and realistically through two- 
year, three-year, or five-year plans 

Selecting styles and strategies of teaching that 
increasingly guide students toward greater inde- 
pendence in solving problems and directing their 
lives 

Relating physical education to other subject 
areas, anticipated life-styles, and career 
alternatives 

Evaluating student performance in ways that 
account for individual differences 

Evaluating instruction and programs in physical 
education and making appropriate revisions as a 
result of such evaluations 

Providing the tools for change through staff 
involvement in physical education in-service 
training programs 

Designing ongoing public relations programs 
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Guidelines for Developing a Statement of Philosophy 



Drafting a statement of philosophy is a difficult 
task, but only through such an effort can physical 
education teachers provide a rationale for their 
programs. A well-thought-out statement of philos- 
ophy provides program direction, relates all pro- 
gram parts to program purpose, identifies the value 
of physical education, and provides staff members 
with a common language for solving problems. 

The following eight steps should be followed 
when writing a statement of philosophy: 

1. Assess program needs. When using the 
assessment guide in Chapter 1, teachers 
should remember that the purpose of assess- 
ing needs is to identify concepts, not specific 
equipment and facilities that need to be 
changed or included in the program. 

2. Examine beliefs and experiences. Teachers 
should analyze t heir beliefs and experiences so 
that they can accept responsibility for the 
program's structure and for educating the 
students for whom the program is designed. 
Teachers should discuss these beliefs and 
experiences with colleagues. 

3. Determine relevance of teaching styles and 
instructional approaches. Teachers should use 
the teaching styles and instructional ap- 
proaches outlined in Chapter 6 as a starting 
point in determining what changes to make in 
the program. 

4. Examine philosophies of physical education 
experts. Teachers should search current 
physical education literature for information 
that may supplement and complement the 
information provided in Chapter 6. 

5. Discuss all input. Before drafting the state- 
ment, teachers should discuss all input with all 
physical education staff members. All staff 
members should share responsibility for decid- 
ing the direction of the program and their 
roles in it. 

6. Draft a statement. After the discussion, 
teachers should write a draft statement. This 



statement should include all relevant com- 
ments from staff members. 

7. Obtain suggestions for improvement. 
Teachers should obtain suggestions from out- 
side the physical education department to en- 
sure that the statement is consistent with 
school policies and procedures. Also, having 
someone else check it may ensure that the 
statement is objective, clear, and coherent. 

8. Refine the statement. All suggestions should 
be considered; and, if appropriate, teachers 
should refine the statement to incorporate 
those that are appropriate. 

The following statement of philosophy may be 
helpful in writing a statement of philosophy: 

Physical education is the study and practice of the 
science and art of human movement. It is concerned 
with why [men and women] move; how [they] move; 
the physiological, sociological, and psychological 
consequences of [their] movement; and the skills and 
motor patterns which comprise [their] movement 
repertoire. Through physical education, an individual 
has the opportunity to learn to perform efficiently the 
motor skills he [or she] needs in everyday living and in 
recreational activities. He [or she] can develop and 
maintain sound physiological functions through 
vigorous muscular activity. He [or she] may increase 
the awareness of his [or her] physical self. Through 
expressive and creative activities he [or she] may 
enhance his [or her] aesthetic appreciations. Physical 
education provides situations for learning to compete 
as well as to cooperate with others in striving for 
achievement of common goals. Within the media of 
physical activity, concepts underlying effective human 
movement can be demonstrated and the influences 
these have on the individual can be better understood. 
Satisfying and successful experiences in physical edu- 
cation should develop in the individual a desire to 
regularly participate in activity throughout life. Only 
through enjoyable and persistent participation will 
the optimum benefits of physical activity be derived. 1 



1 Guide to Excellence for Physical Education in Colleges and Univer- 
sities. Washington D.C.: American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 1 971, p. 5. Used with permission. 
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CHAPTER 3 



Determining Program Goals 



The purpose of this chapter is to help physical 
education teachers do the following: 

• Review the six broad goals of a physical 
education program. 

• Determine specific goals for the physical 
education program that are based on the six 
broad goals of physical education. 

• Design goal-oriented activities that are based 
on program goals and can be observed and 1 
evaluated. 



The six broad goals of physical education 
generally agreed on by physical educa- 
tion teachers nationwide and described 
in this chapter are the basis of a sound 
physical education program. The six goals are: 

1. Physical activity 

2. Physical fitness and wellness 

3. Movement skill and movement knowledge 

4. Social development and interaction 

5. Self-image and self-realization 

6. Individual excellence 

These goals are outlined in "Sample Goal- 
Oriented Activities" on pages 23, 25, 27, 29, 31, and 
33. The goals and related activities should help to 
implement the statement of philosophy and provide 
a basis for emphasis in designing the physical edu- 
cation program. They also are useful when deciding 
which areas to emphasize in grade-level 
achievements. 

The six goals are interrelated. One goal may be 
emphasized over others in response to the needs of 
students and community members. Philosophies 
and value systems will determine what goals are 



emphasized, but all six goals should be incorpo- 
rated in the program's philosophical statement, 
objectives, and instructional strategies. 

The goal components and descriptions define 
activities that are appropriate to achieving the goal. 
These activities are not always specific, but instead 
they allow for teacher differences and preferences. 
Care should be taken when choosing specific activi- 
ties, however, and teachers should consider possi- 
ble outcomes of activities they choose. For exam- 
ple, when improved cardiorespiratory endurance is 
sought through running, care should be taken to 
make sure students do not develop an aversion to 
running. 

For the physical education program goals to 
remain consistent with student needs and changes 
in society, goals and related activities should be 
assessed periodically. 
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Goal 1: Physical Activity 


Statement: Developing interest and proficiency in movement skills is essential to lifelong participation in 
physical activity. 


Component 


Description 


Exposure to physical 
adiviiy 


Observing and experiencing a wide variety of physical activities and plan- 
ning iuiure pnysicai activities oasea on tnese experiences 


Participation in physical 
activity 


Participating in the full range of physical activity — from forceful, explo- 
sive movements to quiet, restful movements 


Proficiency in movement 
skills 


Developing proficiency in movement skills so that physical activity will be 
a successful and enjoyable experience 


Play 


Experiencing the pleasure and exhilaration inherent in physical activity 


Valuing and searching for 
physical activity 


Appreciating the value of physical activity and choosing active rather than 
passive life-styles 


Safety awareness 


Observing safe practices during participation in physical activity and 
balancing safe practices with a willingness to take risks 


Using resources 


Using school and community resources for lifelong participation in physi- 
cal activity 


Knowledge and 
understanding 


Learning the principles of movement and the history, rules, and strategies 
of various activities 
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Goal 1: Sample Goal-Oriented Activities 



Component: Exposure to physical activity 

Description: Observing and experiencing a wide variety of physical activities that are essential to lifelong 
participation in physical activity 



Ages 4 — 9 
Demonstrate appro- 
priate movement skills 
using a wide variety of 
supplies and equip- 
ment, such as bean 
bags, nerf balls, jump 
ropes, rhythm sticks, 
parachutes, flying 
disks, playground 
apparatus, and so 
forth. 



Ages 8—12 
Participate in multi- 
cultural games and 
dances and demon- 
strate an understand- 
ing of contributions 
other cultures have 
made to activities 
popular in this 
country. 



Ages 11—15 
Demonstrate, through 
written or oral proj- 
ects, a knowledge of at 
least six different 
sports or activities not 
commonly taught in 
physical education, 
such as horseback rid- 
ing, boating, mountain- 
eering, riflery, skiing, 
curling, and so forth. 



Ages 14—19 
Demonstrate an 
appreciation of human 
movement by compar- 
ing, contrasting, and 
analyzing the move- 
ment elements con- 
tained in dance and 
sports performances. 



Component: Use of resources 

Description: Using school and community resources for lifelong participation in physical activity 



Ages 4 — 9 
Participate actively in 
recess and noontime 
activities on a daily 
basis. 



Ages 8—12 
Identify community 
and regional recrea- 
tional resources, such 
as park and recreation 
programs, YWCA/ 
YMCA, camp and 
scouting programs, 
and so forth. 



Ages 11—15 
Participate in at least 
one community or 
extracurricular activity 
program. 



Ages 14—19 
Develop a lifetime 
physical activity plan 
based on interest, ten- 
tative career goal, and 
available facilities. 



Component: Safety awareness 

Description: Observing safe practices during participation in physical activity and balancing safe practices 
with willingness to take risks 



Ages 4 — 9 

Demonstrate appro- 
priate landing and roll- 
ing procedures to 
absorb force in a jump 
or fall. 



Ages 8—12 

Explain general safety 
rules and practices in 
the use of equipment 
and other aspects of 
the play environment. 



Ages 11—15 

Demonstrate a knowl- 
edge of basic first aid 
procedures. 



Ages 14—19 

Diagnose injuries and 
prescribe appropriate 
treatments in various 
emergency situations, 
including cardiopul- 
monary resuscitation 
(CPR). 
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Goal 2: Physical Fitness and Wellness 



Statement: Developing and maintaining the highest possible level of physical fitness and wellness is neces- 
sary to meet the demands of high-level physical peformance during work, play, and emergency situations. 


Component 


Description 




Fitness 


Cardiorespiratory 

pnHnranpp 

wllUUl ClUVsw 


Improving and maintaining cardiorespiratoiy efficiency through regular 

flprnhip Jlftl VitiP^ fii ^nfflpipnt Hnrntinn anH mtpn^itv tn nohipvp n training 
auxuuiv awn viii&j \jl DUiiiV^iwii uuiallUU dllU iiii.viiDii.jr \.\J aLlllC VC & ll&llllllg 

effect 


Muscle strength 


Improving and maintaining the ability to exert force through progressive 
and gradual resistance activities that overload a muscle gr^up 


Muscle endurance 


Improving and maintaining the ability of muscle groups to persist in physi- 
cal activity by working against resistance for increasing periods of time 


Flexiblity 


Improving and maintaining the functional capacity of specific muscles and 
joints by increasing their full range of motion through static stretching 
techniques 


Body composition 


Improving and maintaining the relative percentage of lean body mass to 
fat mass through regulating caloric consumption and expenditure 

Wellness 


Mental alertness 


Being energetic and attentive 


Nutritional habits 


Understanding the relationship between nutrition and exercise 

Understanding the relationship between body composition and good 
health 


Stress reduction and 
relaxation 


Identifying personal stress symptoms and coping with stress through 
relaxation techniques 


Sleep and rest practices 


Understanding the value of adequate and regular sleep and the relationship 
between rest and vigorous activity 


Injury prevention 
and care 


Understanding the principles and practices of proper conditioning, warm- 
ups, and cool-downs as they pertain to the prevention and care of injuries 


Personal activity program 


Designing personal activity programs based on physical performance 
assessments, individual career choices, and anticipated life-styles 


Personal hygiene 


Observing sound practices relating to bodily health and cleanliness 


Knowledge and 
understanding 


Learning the principles, mechanics, and concepts of all physical fitness and 
wellness components as they relate to personal health and physical 
performance 
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Goal 2: Sample Goal-Oriented Activities 



Component: Cardiorespiratory endurance 






Description: Improving and maintaining cardiorespiratory efficiency through regular aerobic activities of 
sufficient duration and intensity to achieve a training effect 


Ages 4—9 


Ages 8—12 


Ages 11—15 


Ages 14—19 


Jump rope or jog/ 
walk for extended 
periods of time. 


Explain the functions 
of the cardiorespira- 
tory system and dem- 
onstrate ability to 
measure individual 
heart rate. 


Participate in aerobic 
activities for extended 
periods of time and 
maintain a required 
heart rate appropriate 
for this training level. 


Compute individual 
target heart rate and 
develop and partici- 
pate in a regular pro- 
gram of exercise that 
will result in a healthy 
resting heart rate. 


Component: Muscle strength and endurance 






Description: Improving and maintaining the ability to exert force through progressive and gradual resis- 
tance activities and to persist in physical activity by working against resistance. 


Ages 4—9 


Ages 8—12 


Ages 11—15 


Ages 14—19 


Demonstrate muscle 
strength and endur- 
ance by supporting 
body weight from 
overhead apparatus 
for extended periods 
of time. 


Explain the functions 
of muscles and princi- 
ples of overload in 
development of mus- 
cular strength and 
endurance. 


Perform two exercises 
for upper body and 
two exercises for lower 
body to develop and 
maintain muscular 
strength and 
endurance. 


Demonstrate sufficient 
muscular strength and 
endurance to maintain 
efficient posture, per- 
form work require- 
ments, and respond to 
emergencies. 


Component: Body composition 






Description: Understanding the relationship between body composition and good health 


Ages 4—9 


Ages 8—12 


Ages 11—15 


Ages 14—19 


Explain why acceptable 
body composition is 
important to good 
health. 


Demonstrate the abil- 
ity to measure body fat 
composition through 
use of skin-fold 
calipers. 


Analyze personal body 
composition and 
develop a personal 
program of caloric 
intake and expenditure 
to achieve and main- 
tain ideal body fat. 


Demonstrate, on 
appropriate tests of 
body composition, an 
acceptable ratio of 
body fat to lean body 
mass for personal 
wellness. 
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Goal 3: Movement Skills and Movement Knowledge 



Statement: Increasingly effective motor skills are developed and the fundamentals of movement are under- 
stood by practicing and analyzing purposeful movement. 


Component 


Description 


Perceptual-motor skills 
Motor skills 
Movement qualities 
Posture 

Integrative movement 

Knowledge and 
understanding 


Receiving, interpreting, and responding to visual, auditory, tactile, and 
kinesthetic stimuli 

Improving fine and gross motor skills and locomotor and nonlocomotor 
movement performance and performance involving object manipulation 

Being aware of how the body moves and adjusts to flew, weight, time, and 
space and appreciating the aesthetic and expressive elements of movement 

Assessing and identifying functional, static, and dynamic posture problems 
and improving them through exercise 

Transferring learned movement skills and concepts from one activity to 
another 

Learning the foundations and relationships of efficient, effective, and pur- 
poseful movement 
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Goal 3: Sample Goal-Oriented Activities 



Component: Motor Skills 

Description: Improving fine and gross motor skills and locomotor and nonlocomotor movement perfor- 
mance and performance involving object manipulation 



Ages 4—9 

Demonstrate ability to 
run, jump, hop, skip, 
slide, gallop, and leap. 



Ages 8— 12 

Toss and catch a ball 
with a friend; strike a 
ball repeatedly against 
a wall with a paddle or 
racket. 



Ages 11—15 

Demonstrate skills in 
one paddle or racket 
sport and one sport 
requiring students to 
pass a ball or other 
object used in game 
playing. 



Ages 14—19 

Demonstrate the abil- 
ity to participate suc- 
cessfully in at least one 
activity in each of the 
following areas: dance, 
individual sports, team 
sports, gymnastics, 
aquatics, combatives, 
and outdoor 
education. 



Component: Movement qualities 

Description: Being aware of how the body moves and adjusts to flow, weight, time, and space and appre- 
ciating the aesthetic and expressive elements of movement 



Ages 4—9 

Demonstrate the dif- 
ference between mov- 
ing heavily and mov- 
ing lightly. 



Ages 8— 12 

Explain the relation- 
ship of the base of 
support to the center 
of gravity when per- 
forming a headstand. 



Ages 11—15 

Perform a rhythmic 
routine to music, using 
balls, hoops, and 
ropes. 



Ages 14—19 

Create and perform a 
routine that illustrates 
variations on the 
movement qualities of 
time, force, space, and 
flow. 



Component: Integrated movement 

Description: Transferring learned movement skills and concepts from one activity to another 



Ages 4—9 

Run rapidly, stop sud- 
denly, freeze, and then 
drop to the floor. 



Ages 8— 12 

Explain the relation- 
ship of the bat swing to 
striking the bal). 



Ages 11—15 

Hit a take-off board 
with the proper foot in 
a horizontal jump. 



Ages 14—19 

Apply biomechanical 
principles to analyze a 
given skill and reduce 
trial and error. 
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Goal 4: Social Development and Interaction 



Statement: Appropriate social behaviors are developed by working independently and with others during 
planned physical activity. 


Component 


Description 


Respect for self and others 
Sense of fair play 

Appreciation of individual 
differences 

Affiliation 

Cooperation and assistance 
Leadership 

Knowledge and 
understanding 


Understanding that getting along with others begins by accepting one's 
self, including one's physical capabilities 

Appreciating the performance of others and understanding the decision of 
authority figures 

Perceiving and appreciating similarities and differences between 
individuals 

Seeking the company of others and developing friendships 

Sharing in the development of one's peers by giving and receiving support 

Developing the skills needed to control aggression and conflicts while par- 
ticipating in physical activity 

Understanding the relationship between effective group living and cooper- 
ating and competing fairly 
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Goal 4: Sample Goal-Oriented Activities 



Component: Appreciation of individual behaviors 






Description: Perceiving and appreciating similarities and differences between individuals 


Ages 4—9 


Ages 8—12 


Ages 11—15 


Ages 14—19 


Demonstrate willing- 
ness to participate with 
a variety of partners 
while developing basic 
movement skills. 


Demonstrate cultural 
awareness by partici- 
pating in multicultural 
games and dances. 


Participate willingly in 
a minimum of two 
team sports with team 
members of differing 
physical capabilities. 


Demonstrate an 
understanding of how 
to adapt games and 
activities to accommo- 
date persons with vary- 
ing abilities and 
characteristics. 


Component: Cooperation and assistance 






Description: Sharing in 


the development of one's peers by giving and receiving support 


Ages 4—9 


Ages 8—12 


Ages 11—15 


Ages 14—19 


Share equipment and 
play space with fellow 
students. 


Demonstrate accep- 
tance of game strate- 
gies designed by a 
team captain. 


Demonstrate respon- 
sibility by assuming 
leadership in roles, 
such as team captain, 
scorekeeper, and 
referee. 


Demonstrate the abil- 
ity to assist in peer 
teaching during new 
skill acquisition in one 
or more activities. 


Component: Affiliation 








Description: Positively interacting with others in order to develop friendships 




Ages 4—9 


Ages 8—12 


Ages 11—15 


Ages 14—19 


Demonstrate coopera- 
tion with others by 
participating in activi- 
ties according to rules 
adhered to by the 
group. 


Demonstrate appro- 
priate reaction to a 
referee's decisions and 
judgments. 


Demonstrate consid- 
eration for others by 
not dominating con- 
trol of the game in 
team and dual 
activities. 


Demonstrate ability to 
assist a partner in 
appraising his or her 
confidence, strengths, 
and weaknesses during 
competition. 
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Goal 5: Self-image and Self-realization 



Statement: A positive self-image is developed and maintained and self-realization is achieved through 
planned physical activities. 


Component 


Description 




Self-image 


Body image 


Developing an accurate concept of one's body 


Physical security 


Accepting one's physical capabilities and limitations 


Emotional security 


Valuing one's personal identity and developing skills for dealing with suc- 
cess and failure 


Coping skills 


Recognizing stressful situations and symptoms and developing the skills 
and strategies to deal with them 


Knowledge and 
understanding 


Understanding the relationship between human anatomy and bodily func- 
tions as they affect the development of a positive self-image 

Self-realization 


Splf-rnntrnl 


Being aware of one's feelings and their role in behavior and having control 
over one's actions 


Moral development 


Developing a personal code of ethics to make morally responsible choices 


Self-direction 


Taking charge of one's personal well-being through self-evaluation, critical 
thinking, and planning for growth 


Self-expression 


Discovering and expressing one's thoughts and feelings 


Harmony 


Blending the many factors of self-image and self-realization into one's 
life-style 


Creativity 


Exploring solutions to movement problems and creating.new movement 
forms and patterns 


Celebration 


Enjoying and celebrating the struggles and successes of participating in 
physical activity 


Aesthetics 


Experiencing and appreciating the beautv of human movement 


Knowledge and 
understanding 


Understanding the components of self-image and self-realization and how 
they contribute to developing one's potential 
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Goal 5: Sample Goal-Oriented Activities 



Component: Body image 

Description: Developing an accurate concept of one's body 



Ages 4 — 9 

Demonstrate the use 
of various body parts 
to accomplish basic 
movement tasks. 



Ages 8—12 

Identify the three 
major body types 
(endomorph, ecto- 
morph, mesomorph) 
and identify his or her 
own type. 



Ages 11—15 

Demonstrate proper 
care of the body by 
performing appro- 
priate warm-up and 
cool-down exercises in 
a physical fitness 
workout. 



Ages 14—19 

Given a list of activi- 
ties, d^nonstrate use 
of particular parts of 
the anatomy to 
accomplish success- 
fully a related skill. 



Component: Physical security 

Description: Accepting one's physical capabilities and limitations 



Ages 4—9 

Demonstrate self- 
confidence in use of 
one's body by freely 
choosing to play a 
g*me. 



Ages 8—12 

Demonstrate a posi- 
tive attitude when 
presented with various 
teaching suggestions 
about improving one's 
physical skill. 



Ages 11—15 

Demonstrate a posi- 
tive attitude toward 
participation in coedu- 
cational activities. 



Ages 14—19 

Demonstrate the abil- 
ity to self-teach var- 
ious skills in an unfa- 
miliar activity and 
consider one's physical 
characteristics, capa- 
bilities, and 
limitations. 



Component: Aesthetics 

Description: Experiencing and appreciating the beauty of movement 



Ages 4—9 

Demonstrate nonver- 
bal communication by 
telling a story through 
rhythmical movements. 



Ages 8—12 

Create a short tum- 
bling routine while 
working in concert 
with a partner. 



Ages 11—15 

Demonstrate to the 
class one sports rou- 
tine and one dance or 
gymnastics routine 
that communicates the 
art and beauty of 
human movement. 



Ages 14—19 

Select an emotion as a 
theme for a composi- 
tional study and 
develop the study 
using original 
movements. 
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Goal 6: Individual Excellence 



Statement: The highest level of physical performance is achieved through setting realistic personal goals. 


Component 


Description 


Realistic self-appraisal 

Achievement-related 
motives 

Personal commitment 
Concentration 

Risk taking 
Mastery 

Peak experiences 

Knowledge and 
understanding 


Evaluating one's capabilities to establish realistic personal goals 
Identifying and assessing the merits of one's motives 

Developing the perseverance needed to make the extra effort required for 
high achievement 

Developing the al^ity to focus on critical elements and ignore distracting 
elements 

Developing the confidence needed to pursue excellence 
Seeking to excel in rigorous physical training 

Experiencing the sense of satisfaction and exhilaration from high-level 
physical performance 

Understanding and applying the knowledge essential for high achievement 
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Goal 6: Sample Goal-Oriented Activities 



Component: Realistic self-appraisal 






Description: Evaluating one's capabilities to establish realistic personal goals 




Ages 4—9 Ages 8—12 


Ages 11—15 


Ages 14 — 19 


Select a partner or Demonstrate aware- 


Develop a schedule of 


Conduct a self- 


small group activity ness of present physi- 


physical education 


evaluation of likes an d 


that is appropriate to cal capabilities by 


activities from a listing 


dislikes of various 


one's skill level. selecting appropriate 


of electives offered in 


sport activities and 


skill task cards. 


high school. 


develop a tentative 






activity plan that out- 






lines an anticipated 






career and life-style. 


Component: Personal commitment 






Description: Developing the perseverance needed to make the extra effort required for high achievement 


Ages 4 — 9 Ages 8 — 12 


Ages 11—15 


Ages 14—19 


Demonstrate the will- Demonstrate the abil- 


Demonstrate the abil- 


Perform a selected 


ingness to practice and ity to follow directions 


ity to improve ai least 


activity, such as dance, 


achieve a personal goal on a skill task card. 


25 percentiles on any 


physical fitness, 


to improve a particular 


item of a physical fit- 


games, sports, gym- 


movement skill. 


ness test. 


nastics, combatives, or 






aquatics, and achieve a 






grade in the top 30th 






percentile. 


Component: Peak experiences 






Description: Experiencing the sense of satisfaction and exhilaration from high-level physical performance 


Ages 4 — 9 Ages 8 — 12 


Ages 11—15 


Ages 14—19 


Participate in a phys- Communicate verbally 


Participate in two class 


Participate in at least 


ical skills contest in the personal satisfac- 


or school intramural 


two competitive tour- 


which a high level of tion received through 


or interscholastic 


naments or contests in 


performance is accomplishing a high- 


events. 


which finishing first is 


recognized, level movement task or 




the goal. 


routine. 
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CHAPTER 4 



Understanding Basic Concepts 
of a Physical Education Program 



The purpose of this chapter is to help physical 
education teachers do the following: 

• Review the seven areas of a comprehensive 
physical education program. 

• Establish concepts that correspond to the 
seven areas. 

• Translate the concepts into specific learning 
activities. 




This chapter outlines seven important 
areas that must be addressed to achieve 
the goals of a comprehensive physical 
education program. This chapter also 
contains examples of activities in each area. 

The seven areas of a comprehensive physical 
education program include: 

Growth and motor development — the study of the 
natural process of growth reflected in motor 
behavior 

Motor learning — the study of the methodology and 
instructional design in skill development 

Biomechanics and kinesiology — the study of the 
effects of internal and external forces that act on 
the body 

Exercise physiology — the study of the effects of 
exercise on bodily systems 

Psychosocial development — the study of interper- 
sonal relationships, personal growth, and self- 
esteem and physical activity 

Humanities — the study of social history depicted in 
play, sports, and dance and through self- 
examination for meanings of movement 

Instructional strategies — the studyof a system- 
atized teaching-learning process 

Examples of activities for each area are included 
on the following pages. 
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Growth and Motor Development 

Concept: Moving on two feet is one of the most important stages 
in early human motor development. 

• Shows physical security and confidence by running, dodg- 
ing, and stopping under control 



4—9 



Age Level 
8—12 11—15 



14—19 



Concept: Strength and balance are essential to controlled 
locomotor skills. 

• Runs rapidly, stops suddenly, freezes, and then drops to the 
floor 

• Executes a pivot and pass, using a basketball 



Concept: One aspect of motor development involves experienc- 
ing, interpreting, and responding to varied stimuli. 

• Claps hands in time to the beat of a drum 

• Walks along a straight line without losing balance 

• Juggles a soccer ball repetitively without allowing it to fall 
to the ground 



Concept: Optimal skill performance is a result of the refinement 
of mature motor patterns. 

• Lifts heel of rear foot near to buttocks while sprinting 

• Accents hip and trunk rotation and steps with opposition 
while throwing a ball 



Concept: Growth patterns of boys and girls are the same, but the 
growth spurts occur at different times and to different degrees 
and cause differences in performance. 

• Runs faster as length of legs increases . 



• Accepts differences in motor performance regardless of 
gender or age 

• Recognizes the observable differences in strength between 
the sexes 



Concept: Physically handicapped students are capable of partic- 
ipating successfully in many sports. 

• Shares the excitement of playing on a team composed of 
both able and disabled students 

• Skis down a slope with control and sometimes uses modi- 
fied equipment . 



• Competes in archery competition with able-bodied archers. 

Concept: Participation in vigorous activity stimulates growth 
and improves strength of bone, muscle, and connective tissue. 

• Runs a course around the schoolyard and increases the dis- 
tance covered each week 

• Swims an increasingly more difficult set of workout laps 



Uses weights to develop strength . 



Concept: Certain body types are better suited to specific games 
and sports than other body types. 

• Lists several advantages of various body types or structure 
to a specific game, sport, or position in an activity 

• Identifies the three major body types (endomorph, ecto- 
morph, mesomorph) and identifies his or her own type 
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Motor Learning 



4—9 



Age Level 
8—12 II— 15 



14—19 



Concept: Accurate motor responses are based on correct percep- 
tual judgments. 

• Shows ability to kick or strike a ball to a moving target 

• Catches a football while airborne from a running jump 

Concept: Kinesthetic awareness is essential to effective motor 
performance. 

• Demonstrates ability to sustain equilibrium while doing a 
headstand 



• Moves with confidence along a balance beam 

• Moves quickly in and around other players while playing a 
five-person soccer game 



Concept: Students must be ready and want to learn before learn- 
ing will result. 

• Verbalizes individual responsibilities of team behavior 

• Demonstrates the offensive stragegy of creating spaces by 
pulling the defense out of position in a soccer game 



Concept: The movement qualities of force, time, space, and flow 
provide for variations in basic locomotor and nonlocomotor 
skills. 

• Finds as many ways as possible to get into, out of, and 
around a hoop . 



• With a partner, creates a dance sequence that includes the 
use of two levels and variations of force 

• Sets a screen play involving a pivot in a basketball play 

Concept: Motor skill learning is increased by providing high 
success and total involvement during allocated learning time. 

• Serves a volleyball many times into increasingly more pre- 
cise targets 



Concept: Transfer of motor learning is enhanced when similari- 
ties in movements are pointed out. 

• Transfers an underhand throwing pattern to rolling, bowling, 
and pitching an object 



Transfers offensive strategies to various team sports 

Practices the tennis serve by first recalling and practicing 
the overhand throwing pattern 



Concept: Feedback is necessary to refine a motor skill. 

• Assists a classmate in learning a new skill by monitoring the 
practice of the skill 



In basketball practice performs a running lay-up over and 
over again until it "feels good' 



Analyzes own performance through the use of videotape 
equipment 



Concept: The emotional stress of competition increases the diffi- 
culty of properly performing a motor skill. 

• Chooses to practice a skill instead of playing the game 

• Push-passes the hockey ball back and forth to a teammate 
for a score on the stop watch 
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Motor Learning (Continued) 



Concept: Open skills are those which demand that movements 
match the speed, timing, and space of other people or objects. 

• Practices passing the basketball to a stationary teammate, 
to a moving teammate, and finally to a guarded teammate _ 

• Times the passing of the hockey ball to his or her speed and 
position in relation to the space and speed of teammates 
and opponents 



4—9 



Age Level 
-12 II— 15 



14—19 



Biomechanics and Kinesiology 

Concept: The body is in a stable balanced position when the cen- 
ter of gravity is directly over the base of support (static balance). 
• Balances on three parts of the body, on two parts, on four 
parts, or on one part . 



Verbally explains how to stop quickly 

Analyzes the scale or arabesque in a gymnastic free exercise 
routine 



Controls a headstand and maintains a firm straight line 
torso position 



Concept: Movement occurs when the line of gravity moves to 
the edge of the base of support and the center of gravity is raised 
and base of support is narrowed (dynamic balance). 

• Gets off a quick swim sprint start by keeping feet close 
together and a high hip position 

* Moves from a jog to a sprint by t Uting hips forward even 
further 



Concept: Because the human body has a density less than that of 
water, it will float (Archimtdes's principle). 

• Moves freely in water, even though physically handicapped _ 

• Demonstrates survival swimming techniques 

• Identifies objects which float and explains their use as an 
aid in rescuing nonswimmers 



Concept: Friction is important to human motion. More force is 
transferred when contact surfaces are rough. 

• Rubs dirts on hands before grasping a softball bat 



Concept: Contact of one or both feet with the supporting surface 
gives greater force to the push, pull, or strike. 

• Punts a football with the support foot in a stable balanced 
position 

• Returns a tennis forehand drive with hip rotation and a 
balanced, secure stance 



Concept: Push exerted in one direction results in movement in 
the opposite direction (Newton's third law of motion). 

• Swims the breast stroke efficiently by thrusting the water 
backward with the arms and hands and legs and feet 

• Jumps to recover a rebounding basketball by forcefully 
extending the legs and feet toward the gym floor 
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Biomechanics and Kinesiology (Continued) 



4—9 



Age Level 
8—12 11—15 



Concept: Increasing the length of the lever increases the velocity 
at the end of that lever. 

• In order to hit a home run, hits a ball with a full extension 

of the arm and bat 

• Uses full extension of arm on a tennis serve 

Concept: An object bounces off a surface at an angle equal to 
the angle at which it strikes. 

• Predicts the pathway of a bouncing ball 

• Plays racquetball by using the rebound of the ball off the wall 

Concept: An object will travel in a straight line if the force is 
applied directly behind the center of the object. 

• Passes a soccer ball directly to a teammate without bounce 

or spin 

• Returns a tennis ball by striking with center of racket 

Concept: The movement path of a thrown or batted object is 
determined by its speed of rotation and its velocity at release or 
contact. 

• Increases speed of leg movement when kicking for distance 

• Serves a slice serve with top and side spin that causes the 
served ball to drop neatly into the opponent's court 

Concept: Larger surface area absorbs more force than a smaller 
surface area. 

• Executes a body block in soccer 

• Uses a catcher's mitt for fast pitching 



Exercise Physiology 

Concept: Wellness is the result of high levels of mental and phys- 
ical fitness. 

• Runs a good distance without undue fatigue and can man- 
age body weight and meet emergencies 

• Copes with normal stress and keeps cool when unexpected 
emergencies arise . 

• Maintains an active life-style 

Concept: Moderate exercise reduces muscular tension and men- 
tal stress. 

• Imitates a floppy rag doll and a robot and tells how each feels 

• Gives personal examples of physical activities that help 
reduce stress or anger 

• Practices the techniques involved in progressive relaxation 

Concept: Physical fitness involves increasing the duration, repe- 
titions, or intensity of the exercise. 

• Explains the function of the heart, circulatory system, and 
lungs to the demands of exercise _^ == ^ = 

• Verbalizes how interval training works to improve aerobic 
conditioning 
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Exercise Physiology (Continued) 



Concept: Aerobic endurance is increased by working for suffi- 
ciently long periods of time at adequate intensity. 

• Participates continuously in active physical activity for 15 
minutes 



4—9 



Age Level 
8—12 II— 15 14—19 



• Raises pulse rate for 20 minutes, three times per week . 



• Explains which activities can help cardiovascular efficiency 

Concept: Flexibility is improved by moving parts of the body 
through the full range of motion and by sustaining the stretch. 

• Explains the difference between ballistic and static stretching 

• Demonstrates a full range of motion in arm and leg move- 
ments during dance, stunts, and tumbling 



Concept: Strength is necessary for body control and safety. 
• Explains that arm and shoulder strength can help meet life's 
emergencies 



Concept: Excess calories and insufficient exercise will increase 
body fat. 

• Explains how exercise is related to obesity 

• Tests his or her degree of body fat with skin calipers 



Concept: Lack of physical activity is related to cardiovascular 
disease. 

• Explains how regular exercise can help prevent a heart 
attack 



o Tests blood pressure with a blood pressure kit . 



Concept: Handicapped students can develop an active life-style 
by increasing fitness levels. 

• Develops an "I can" attitude toward physical activity 

• Jogs with a partner even if vis.ually handicapped 

• Swims laps with classmates 



Concept: Strength and flexibility are needed to acquire and 
maintain good bodily alignment and to prevent pain or injury. 
• Explains the relationship of abdominal strength to low 
back pain 



Concept: Sweating aids in controlling body temperature. 

• Takes water breaks during heavy workout sessions 

• Describes why sweating cools the body during and after 
exercise 



Concept: Daily food intake is related to optimum health. 

• Identifies the reasons why we need lbod 

• Identifies the two effects food choices have on physical fit- 
ness and physical performance 



rncept: Caloric needs vary for individuals 
• Lists several activities according to the level of energy 
needed to perform them. 



• Calculates caloric intake and caloric output for a one-week 
period 
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Psychosocial Development 



4—9 



Age Level 
8—12 II— 



Concept: Social development follows a predictable pattern: stu- 
dent plays alone; student engages in parallel play; student plays 
with a partner; student engages in group play; and student par- 
ticipates as a member of a team. 

• Participates in activities with a partner . 



• Actively participates in recess and noon game group activi- 
ties on a daily basis . 

• Functions as an effective team player 



i 



Concept: Cooperating, sharing, and assisting are important 
aspects of affiliation and acceptance. 

• Participates with a variety of partners while developing 
basic movement skills . 

• Invites other students to join his or her group 

• Accepts handicapped classmates in a game, even if modifi- 
cations must be made _____ 



! 
i 



Concept: Team sports and group activities provide an opportu- 
nity for affiliation. 

• Demonstrates consideration for others by not dominating 
control of the game . 



Selects own teammates for a group game based on equity - 



Concept: Play permits the testing of a variety of social behav- 
iors, such as respect for the right of others, honesty, and 
authority. 

• Plays the game and accepts the decisions of referee, teacher, 
or umpire 

• Resolves conflicts that arise while playing games 



Concept: Rules help people play games fairly. 

• Admits being tagged in a "chase and flee" game. 



-t 



• Makes line calls honestly in a tennis or volleyball game 

Concept: Physical activity needs for women and girls ane the 
same as for men and boys. 

• Participates in sex-integrated classes and classes grouped 
according to ability 

Concept: Physical education can increase self-esteem. 

• Works to achieve reasonable personal performsnce goals 

• Seeks competition w ith others of equal or greater ability 

• Demonstrates skill in one rhythmic, one aquatic, and one 
outdoor education activity 



Concept: Physical activities provide opportunities to develop 
self-discipline and are constructive outlets for aggression. 

• Displays self-discipline by accepting decisions made by offi- 
cials, even if he or she does not agree with the decisions 

• Treats competitors fairly 
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Psychosocial Development (Continued) 

Concept: Physical education offers many leadership 
opportunities. 

• Offers assistance when needed as a monitor 



4—9 



Age Level 
8—12 11—15 



14—19 



• Directs a small group of peers while they are performing a 
task 



Concept: Physical activities are most enjoyable when they offer 
challenges, risks, and potential for success. 

• Displays willingness to attempt a new motor task 



• Rearranges equipment to create a greater challenge 

• Seeks to compete with others to improve performance . 



Concept: Dance and sports provide opportunities for developing 
aesthetic appreciation. 

• Executes a movement that expresses feeling of color or 
design 

• Analyzes the movement elements in a dance and sports 
performance 



Concept: Participation in physical activities increases apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of the dynamic human body. 

• Expresses feeling through movement and music 

• Lifts weights consistently as part of a regular fitness 
workout 



Concept: Participation increases appreciation and respect for 
movement activities of other cultures. 

• Researches and teaches a folk or ethnic dance to his or her 
classmates 

• Shows enjoyment in folk, square, and ethnic dancing 
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Humanities 



Concept: Aesthetics includes synthesis of sensations (visual, 
kinesthetic, and so forth) from one moment to the next. 
• Communicates body awareness by "talking through" 
thoughts and feeiings . 



* Describes kinesthetic awareness of skills through nonverbal 



art lorms . 



Cors ept: Aesthetic appreciation is a skill to be learned; moving 
; s an mportant aspect of being a creative, loving human being. 
• 1 leeds a.r.ple *.iroe to practice to excel 



C ritically observes othoi •Students' performance. 



• Participates in creative experiences: dance, gymnastics, and 
aquatics 



■ 



Concept: Individual satisfaction motivates students to partici- 
pate in physical activities 

• Prepares a self-appraisal statement at the end of a unit 

• Establishes personal goals for participating in an aquatics 
unit 
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Instructional Strategies 



4—9 



Age Level 
8—12 II— 15 



14—19 



Concept: Tag method of teaching must include precise instruc- 
tional objectives. 

• Prepares lesson plans that answer the demand fcr account- 
ability and credibility 



Concept: The method of teaching must be based on a compre- 
hensive and well-defined instructional model. 

• Considers philosophy, goals, expected tasks, student skills, 
learning objectives, appropriate instructional strategies, 
and methods of determining lesson effectiveness when 
developing lesson plans 



i 
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Concept: The curriculum must include information worth 
learning. 

• Selects activities that are relevant, challenging, and appro- 
priate and are based on student feedback 



Concept: Teaching concepts as well as tasks gives depth to 
learning. 

• Explains the principles behind executing a movement 
correctly 



Concept: Individualized instruction recognizes individual needs. 
» Designs self-paced programs and uses task cards, contracts, 
and progress checks that are based on individual 
competencies 



Concept: Teacher's responses must be properly targeted and 
timed. 

• Responds quickly and positively to desired behavior 
through verbal praise, smiling, or other forms of 
recognition 
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CHAPTER 5 



Developing a Balanced Physical 
Education Program 

The purpose of this chapter is to help physical 
education teachers do the following: 

• Develop a course of study that considers stu- 
dents 9 physiological and psychological devel- 
opment and appropriate physical activities. 

• Develop specific activities that correspond 
with program goals. 

© Design activities for exceptional students. 

• Establish intramural and interscholastic 
programs. 

Once the statement of philosophy and 
goals are made to conform (chapters 2 
and 3), physical education teachers 
should focus on activities that corre- 
spond with program goals and contribute to a 
balanced and diversified program. Such a program 
integrates areas of instruction without repetition or 
gaps, provides physical education to exceptional 
students, and includes intramural and inter- 
scholastic programs. 

Physical education teachers should develop and 
maintain program balance through planning that 
considers program content — the program scope — 
and students' ages and abilities— the program 
sequence. 

When developing a balanced program, physical 
education teachers should also consider the rela- 
tionship between physical activities and other areas 
of instruction. Physical activities can be more 
meaningful if their relationship to other subject 
areas, such as psychology, mathematics, or physics, 
is understood. These complex relationships are best 
understood when they are introduced as opportuni- 
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ties for students to practice skills, to move progres- 
sively from simple to complex tasks, and to under- 
stand the underlying psychological, mathematical, 
or scientific principles involved. 

Physical educators can achieve a balanced and 
diverse program by (1) identifying appropriate 
areas of instruction for each grade level; (2) design- 
ing physical activities in a sequential manner; and 
(3) explaining the relationship between the areas of 
instruction and other subjects. 

The three tables included in this chapter illustrate 
how areas of instruction should be incorporated 
into the physical education program. Table 1, 
"Developing a Course of Study," illustrates the 
process of developing a balanced and diverse pro- 
gram and is organized according to subjects dis- 
cussed in chapters 1 through 8. Each chapter con- 
tains information that can be used to complete the 
course of study. 

Table 2, "A Balanced Program Design: A Theo- 
retical Model," outlines students' physiological and 
psychological development and general categories 
of corresponding activities. 

Table 3, 44 A Balanced Program Design: Practical 
Applications," outlines specific physical activities 
that correspond to the general categories presented 
in Table 2. 

Physical Education for Exceptional 
Students 

A free and appropriate education for all handi- 
capped students is mandated by federal and state 
laws. 1 Because the capabilities of these students 
vary, physical education classes that provide for the 
students 1 diverse needs should be established. The 
four options available are (1) regular physical edu- 
cation classes; (2) regular physical education classes 
with modifications; (3) specially designed physical 
education classes; and (4) adapted physical educa- 
tion classes. Students should be assigned to a class 
on the basis of their ability, not their disability, and 

■The Education of All Handicapped Children Act of 1975; Public 
Law 94-142; and the California Administrative Code. Title 5. 
Education. 



no student should be denied an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a physical education class. A description 
of each option follows: 

Regular Physical Education Classes 

Regular physical education classes conducted by 
a physical education teacher or regular classroom 
teacher are the least restrictive classes for students 
with exceptional needs, including those with a tem- 
porary physical disability. (However, students with 
exceptional needs may need supplementary aids 
and services.) Programs are based on the physical 
education curriculum that is adopted by the dis- 
trict. Classes are designed for all students who are 
capable of benefiting from participation. 

The California Administrative Code, Title 5, 
Education, Section 3001 , describes a temporary 
physical disability as a: 

. . . disability incurred while a pupil was a regular 
education pupil and which at the termination of the 
temporary physical disability, the pupil can, with- 
out special intervention, reasonably be expected to 
return to his or her regular education class. 

Whenever a student's physical disability is 
determined to be temporary, he or she should be 
given an opportunity to participate in a regular 
physical education class. 

Regular Physical Education Classes 
with Modifications 

Regular physical education classes conducted by 
a physical education teacher or regular classroom 
teacher can be modified to accommodate handi- 
capped students without diminishing the value of 
the class for nonhandicapped students. 

Examples of accommodations include the 
following: 

1 . Modifying activities according to grade level. 
Activities can be modified according to grade 
level by introducing: 

a. Problem-solving skills and approaches to 
movement in elementary school 

( Continued on page 48) 
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Table 1. Developing a Course of Study 



Procedure and 
corresponding chapter 


Purpose 


Complete a program 
assessment. (Chapter 1) 


To identify the strengths and weaknesses in the physical education 
program 


Write a statement of 
philosophy. (Chapter 2) 


To establish agreement on the purpose of physical education that considers 
school and community needs 


Establish program goals. 
(Chapter 3) 


To ensure that the resulting program will be appropriate for students 


Review the basic con- 
cepts and related activi- 
ties of a comprehensive 
physical education pro- 
gram. (Chapter 4) 


To meet the developmental needs of all students and to relate physical edu- 
cation to other disciplines 


Develop activities that 
correspond with program 
goals. (Chapter 5) 


To translate goals into physical activities and classroom practices 


Establish policy and 
procedures that are con- 
sistent with the program 
goals. (Chapter 6) 


To ensure compliance with administrative requirements 


Establish monitoring and 
evaluating procedures. 
(Chapter 7) 


To ensure that quality remains high and changes occur when necessary 


Review and monitor 
available resources. 
(Chapter 8) 


To make maximum use of school, district, and community teaching aids 
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Table 2. A Balanced Program Design: A Theoretical Model 



Student Age and Abilities (Sequence) 



Skill category 



Ages 4-9 



Ages 8-14 



Ages 13-18 



Motor 
skills 



Physical 



Skilled 
movements 
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Enhancing perceptual-motor skills 

1. Kinesthetic discrimination 

2. Visual discrimination 

3. Auditory discimination 

4. Tactile discrimination 

Developing basic movements (with 
and without rhythms in response to 
v .ying space, time, force, flow, and 
expressive emotional requirements) 

1. Locomotor 

2. Nonlocomotor 

3. Combined 

4. Manipulative 



Participating in activities 

1. Balance 

2. Endurance 

3. Strength 

4. Flexibility 

5. Agility 

6. Conceptual assimilation 



Performing simple skilled movements 

1. Creative games and expression 

2. Traditional games and rhythms 



(Assimilating perceptual-motor skills 
combined with basic movement skills, 
with and without implements, 
rhythms, or supports) 

Developing fundamental skills, includ- 
ing mastery of concomitant concepts 

1. Aquatics 

2. Dance 

3. Daily living activities 

4. Gymnastics 
5. 



6. Team sports 



Demonstrating a level of proficiency 
assessed by recognized instruments 

1. Balance 

2. Endurance 

3. Strength 

4. Flexibility 

5. Agility 

6. Conceptual assimilation 



Demonstrating cowound skilled 
movements 

1. Creative games and express' on 

2. Traditional games and rhythms 



Developing advanced skills (demon- 
strating knowledge and skills devel- 
opment in a minimum of one sport or 
activity in each identified skill area as 
assessed by fulfillment of predeter- 
mined performance objectives) 

1. Aquatics 

2. Daily life activities 

3. Dance 

4. Gymnastics 

5. Individual sports 

6. Team sports 



Demonstrating an acceptance of a life- 
style of involvment in physical fitness 
and applying related principles 



Developing complex skilled move- 
ments (pursuing advanced, creative, 
i.ondiscursive movements in a min- 
imum of three activities of one's 
choosing) 
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Social 
skills 



Developing beginning social skills 

1. Self-discipline; self-control 

2. Self-discipline and self-control in 
relation to other persons and 
objects 

3. A positive self-image 

4. Partner to small group 



Recreetional 
skills 
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r sloping beginning recreational 
skills 

1. Simple skills for relational 
involvement 

2, Choice of worthwhile leirre- 
time activities 



Developing intermediate social Skills 

1. Responsibility 

2. Foliowership 

3. Leadership 

4. Self-acceptance and positive 
self-image 

5. Tolerance for others 

6. Progression from small groups 
to simple team 



Consistently demonstrating adult 
social skills 

1. Responsibility 

2. Foliowership skills 

3. Leadership skills 

4. Self-acceptance and positive 
self-image 

5. Tolerance for others 

6. Caring and compassion for self 
and others 

7. Teamwork and competition 



Demonstrating adult recreational 
skills 

1. Actively involved in a variety of 
worthwhile recreational activities 

2. Abstaining from debilitative 
activities 

3. Planning recreational activities 
brothers 

4. Appreciation for various types of 
recreational, ethnic, or racial 
influences 
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Student Age and Abilities 




Skill category 1 
area of instruction 


Ages 4-9 


Agesl-U 


Ages 13-18 


Mated activities 


Rhythms 


Creative movement, sing- 
ing games 


Exercise to music 


Exercise to music, 
aerobics 


Relating the purpose of 
movement to physical 
conditioning 


Dance 


Beginning folk and non- 
partner dance 


Folk, tap, ethnic, square, 
modern, classical ballet 


All activities for ages 
eight through fourteen, 
plus social, jazz, and 
dance production 


Explaining the foundations 
and meaning of dance as an art 
form; relating it to other art 
forms employing movement 


Basic movement 
skills 


Perceptual-motor, 
locomotor, and non- 
locomotor movements; 
object manipulation, pos- 
ture, movement 
exploration 


All activities for ages four 
through nine, except 
skills that are combined, 
extended, and refined 




Explaining mathematical con- 
cepts through basic skills in 
movemeni ana me importance 
of these basic skills to success- 
ful physical performance 
throughout life 


Physical fitness 


Jumping rope, stretching, 
apparatus play, relaxa- 
tion techniques 


All activities for ages four 
through nine, plus begin- 
ningjogging, resistive 
techniques, obstacle 
course 


Interval running and 
swimming, weight train- 
ing, nutrition, self- 
evaluation programs 


Explaining the scientific prin- 
ciple of resistance and the 
benefit of resistance in 
movement 


Games 


Dodging, throwing, strik- 
ing; catching, kicking, 
chasing and fleeing 


Relays, games leading to 
sports 


Recreational games 


Explaining the significance of 
play in leisure activities 


Sports 

"V 

1 




Team sports 


All activities for ages 
eight through fourteen, 
plus individual and dual 
sports 


Explaining the social skills 
necessary to participate suc- 
cessfully in team sports 

r 



Gymnastics 


Animal walks, balance 
activities, roles, appara- 
tus activities, pyramids 
ana tumbling 


All activities for ages four 
through nine, plus 
rhythmic gymnastics and 
floor exercise 




Explaining the laws of physics 
as they apply to these activities 


Stunts and tumbling 




Rythmic gymnastics, 
indoor apparatus activi- 
ues, comuative siunts 


Rings, vaulting, parallel 
bars, balance beams, 
floor exercise, high bars 


Explaining the history of 
gymnastics, including the his- 
tory of the Olympic Games 


Aquatics 


Water safety, water 
games, swimming 


All activities for ages four 
through nine, plus diving 


All activities for ages 
thirteen through eigh- 
teen, plus synchronized 
swimming, water sports 


Explaining the scientific prin- 
ciples of buoyancy and effi- 
cient movement in water 


Combatives 




Self-defense, wrestling, 
martial arts 


All activities for ages 
eight through fourteen 


Explaining the psychological 
benefits of being skilled in 
seli-defense 


Outdoor education 


Camping and basic sur- 
vival skills, environmen- 
tal awarene^ 


All activities for ages four 
through nine, plus orien- 
teering, backpacking 


All activities for ages 
eight through fourteen, 
plus mountaineering 


Relating the purpose of physi- 
cal activities to health, particu- 
larly to the role of physical fit- 
ness in outdoor activities 
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b. Flexibile or optional unit schedules in 
intermediate or junior high school or both 

c. Elective or selective programs in senior 
high school 

Adapting teaching methods according to stu- 
dents* needs. Teaching methods can be 
adapted to the needs of students by using: 

a. "Buddy" systems that pair handicapped 
students with nonhandicapped students 
Peer tutoring 

Task cards or individualized learning 
packets 

Circuit or station set-ups 
Contracts or independent student 
programs 



b. 
c. 

d. 
e. 



Adapting classroom activities according to 
students' needs. Classroom activities can be 
adapted to the needs of students by: 

a. Assigning playing positions according to 
the abilities of the handicapped students 

b. Encouraging blind or partially sighted stu- 
dents to hit a beeper ball off a tree or out 
of their hands in softball 

c. Using scooter boards or gym scooters as 
an alternative to running 
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d. Allowing students on crutches to be goal 
keepers in activities such as soccer, line 
soccer, or speedball 

e. Organizing relays to compensate for stu- 
dents in wheelchairs, on crutches, or with 
braces, when situations do not allow for an 
equal number of these students to partici- 
pate in class teams 

f. Modifying rules for students with excep- 
tional needs 

g. Applying decathlon-scoring approaches so 
that students can compete for points 
against records that are appropriate to 
their physical condition 

h. Permitting the substitution or interchange 
of duties during participation 

i. Including activities in which support is 
received from an object or a partner or 
within a small group 

j. Limiting play areas if movement capabili- 
ties are restricted 

k. Providing specific devices or adapting 
equipment to aid in the manipulation of 
objects or self 

Successful participation in physicai activities by 
handicapped students depends on the teacher's atti- 
tude and the classroom environment the teacher 
creates. Teachers can provide a place in the physi- 
cal education class for all students to learn and to 
gain maximum enjoyment from learning by know- 
ing about students' handicaps and motor needs and 
by encouraging nonhandicapped students to accept 
handicapped students. 

Specially Designed Physical Education Classes 

Specially designed physical education classes are 
offered to students who (1) attend special day 
classes or separate schools or settings; (2) are 
unable to function in a regular physical education 
class or a regular physical education class with 
modifications; and (3) do not meet the eligibility 
criteria for adapted physical education. These 
classes are taught by a special education teacher. 
The California Administrative Code, Title 5, Edu- 



cation, outlines requirements for admittance to 
specially designed physical education classes. 

Adapted Physical Education Classes 

Adapted physical education classes ensure that 
handicapped students receive instruction in physi- 
cal education. Adapted physical education classes 
are conducted in a restrictive setting by an adapted 
physical education teacher. 

Students may be eligible to attend adapted phys- 
ical education classes by presenting assessment data 
that indicate significantly delayed developmental 
levels in physical and motor fitness, fundamental 
motor skills and patterns, and skills involving 
games, sports, aquatics, and dance, Students are 
selected to attend alapted physical education 
classes by the local individualized education pro- 
gram (IEP) team. 

Teachers of adapted physical education must 
possess an Emphasis Credential in Adapted Physi- 
cal Education. The California Commission art 
Teacher Credentialing issues this credential and re- 
quires that teachers receive instruction in a.-eas such 
as biology, sociology, health and safety, assessment 
and evaluation, and psychomotor learning before 
the credential can be issued. In addition, some 
adapted physical education teachers provide consul- 
tative services to reguiar physical education 
teachers, special day class teachers, and special edu- 
cation teachers in special settings. 

Intramural and Interscholastic 
Programs 

Intramural and interscholastic programs are 
extensions of the activities taught in the physical 
education curriculum and supplement the physical 
education program. Intramural and interscholastic 
programs provide opportunities for all students to 
participate in challenging physical activities. In 
addition, the benefits of intramural and interscho- 
lastic programs are extended to students in support 
groups, such as the marching band, drill team, and 
pep squad. These students also take part in many of 



the same experiences as those playing the game — 
uniform dress, disciplined routines, practice peri- 
ods, and opportunities to represent their school and 
perform in public. In addition these programs 
promote other learning experiences for art students 
who create sports posters, flyers, campus murals, 
and sculptures; history students who research 
sports related topics, such as the Olympic Games; 
volunteer game statisticians; concession stand 
organizers and workers; assistants to athletic train- 
ers; and sports announcers. (While support groups 
enhance the physical education program, such pro- 
grams are not part of the physical education pro- 
gram for which credit is given.) 

Intramural Programs 

Intramural programs challenge students and 
offer them the opportunity to achieve champion- 
ship titles without required practice schedules or 
extensive time and cost commitments. Intramural 
activities can be scheduled before, during, or after 
school, dv pending on the availability of facilities 
and student interest. 

Intramural programs are important because they: 

• Involve a large number of students. 

• Provide additional experience in worthwhile 
lifelong activities. 

• Provide voluntary competitive and noncom- 
petitive experiences. 

• Provide opportunities to refine skills learned 
in the instructional program. 

• Facilitate new friendships. 

• Encourage closer teacher-student 
relationships. 



• Create loyalty to homeroom, club, team, or 
school. 

• Provide program planners and organizers with 
leadership opportunities. 

• Provide opportunities for students to serve as 
umpires or referees. 

Interscholastic Programs 

Interscholastic programs are designed for physi- 
cally gifted students who are academically eligible 
and dedicated to competing at a high level of per- 
formance. This level of competition requires a 
strong commitment to rigorous practice sessions, 
individual conditioning, and teamwork. Through 
interscholastic programs, participants also become 
aware of athletic career options. 

Interscholastic programs are important because 
they: 

• Provide enrichment opportunities to physi- 
cally gifted students. 

• Provide competitive exposure to physically 
gifted students from other schools. 

• Promote high-level fitness and wellness. 

• Provide increased opportunities for peak 
experiences. 

• Provide increased opportunities for develop- 
ing self-discipline. 

• Motivate physically gifted students to main- 
tain academic standards. 

• Motivate physically gifted students to seek 
athletic scholarships. 

• Prepare physically gifted students for athletic 
careers. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Implementing a Balanced 
Physical Education Program 



The purpose of this chapter is to help physical 
education tec diers do the following: 

• Introduce a variety of teaching styles and 
instructional methods in the physical educa- 
tion program. 

• Implement different approaches to grouping 
and scheduling. 

• Develop program policies that are consistent 
with established program goals. 

To achieve successful learning, physical edu- 
cation teachers should be aware of the 
effects that various teaching styles have 
on learning. This chapter helps to make 
teachers more aware of the effects of teaching styles 
by relating recent advances in educational theory to 
physical education. This chapter relates recent 
advances in educational theory to physical edu- 
cation by presenting ten teaching styles and by out- 
lining corresponding instructional approaches. The 
chapter also contains guidelines for organizing 
groups and scheduling classes and concludes with 
guidelines for developing program and staffing 
policies. 

Effective teaching increases the probability of 
learning. Effective teachers use scientific principles 
of learning and creatively adapt these principles to 
specific learning situations. Research in education 
indicates that the two major factors influencing 
successful learning are: (1) students must spend all 
class time on a specific task; and (2) students must 
be successful in performing the task. 

In education, terms such as teaching styles, 
teaching strategies, teaching approaches, and teach- 
ing methods are often used interchangeably. It is 
important, however, to recognize that no single 



style, strategy, approach, or method is a panacea 
for all instructional situations. Effective teachers 
use a variety of teaching styles to achieve different 
objectives. The needs of students can be diverse, 
and subject matter and course objectives can be too 
varied to use just one style. 

Teaching Styles 

Teaching styles are distinguished by the amount 
of participation and response teachers require and 
expect from students. A common method of pre- 
senting teaching styles is through continuums such 
as direct — indirect, formal — informal, and 
command — self-teaching. 

Although these continuums imply either/ or 
notions, no extreme style represents a preferred 
model. Effective teachers are sensitive to the differ- 
ences that exist between the extremes and appro- 
priately match teaching styles with learning styles 
or subject matter. Effective teachers know that 
some students require more structure than others. 

Teaching styles illustrate how a shift from one 
style to another facilitates the transfer of decision 
making from the teacher to the student and enable 
teachers to develop a large repertoire. 

The continuum outlined in this chapter is the 
command — self-teaching continuum. The follow- 
ing teaching styles are discussed in this continuum: 
command, practice, reciprocal task, self-check, 
inclusion, guided discovery, problem-solving, 
student-designed, student-initiated, and 
self-teaching. 1 



'The first seven styles are adapted from Motion and Direction: Phys- 
ical Education Curriculum Guide, Grades K — 12. Indianapolis: State 
Department of Public Instruction and Indiana State Board of Health, 
1976, pp. 13 — 16. Used with permission. 
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Command Style 

Teacher's responsibilities 

Makes most instructional 

decisions 
Designs objectives and 

activities 
Presents a single standard to 

be followed 
Directs all activities 
Evaluates student's 

performance 

Student s responsibilities 

Follows instructions 

Makes immediate and accu- 
rate responses 

Performs activities according 
to instructions 

Advantages of command style 

Is conducive to large group 
instruction 

Elicits immediate responses 

Establishes precise perfor- 
mance standards 

Controls performance 

Preserves past knowledge, 
experience, and standards 

Ensures safety 

Uses time efficiently 




Practice Style 

Teacher's responsibilities 

Designs objectives and task 

activities 
Explains procedures and 

directs task activities 
Designs task sheets 
Presents a single standard to 

be followed 
Offers individual and private 

feedback 

Student's responsibilities 

Begins to make independent 

decisions 
Practices without being 

commanded 
Participates in evaluation of 

task performance 
Seeks clarification from 

teacher when needed 

Advantages of practice style 

Provides opportunities for 
students to practice on their 
own 

Frees teacher from repeatedly 
explaining tasks 

Provides for greater use of 
time and space during prac- 
tice periods 

Provides teacher with time to 
move about, observe stu- 
dents' performances, and 
offer feedback 
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Reciprocal Task Style 

Teacher's responsibilities 

Designs objectives, tasks, and 
criteria cards or sheets 

Serves as a resource person to 
the observer 

Student 's responsibilities 

Selects a peer partner and 
alternates doer and observer 
roles 

Performs task and is observed 

by peer partner 
Observes, evaluates, and offers 

feedback to peer partner 
When assuming role of 

observer, seeks assistance 

from teacher when needed 

Advantages of reciprocal 
task siyle 

Increases social interaction 
through relationship with a 
partner 

Provides students with oppor- 
tunities to give and receive 
feedback and to analyze 
movement 

Frees teacher to work with a 
select group on other tasks 

Provides for greater opportu- 
nities for students to work 
independently 



Self-check Style 

Teacher's responsibilities 

Designs objective, tasks, and 
criteria cards or sheets 

Directs students to read task 
cards or instruction sheet 
for answers to questions 

Serves as a resource person in 
offering feedback about 
how students are doing in 
self-assessing their 
performances 

Student 's responsibilities 

Assumes responsibility for 
completing task 

Observes and assesses own 
performance 

Seeks help from teacher when 
needed regarding self- 
assessment skills, not task 
performance 

Advantages of self-check style 

Provides self-directed learning 
experiences 

Helps students to develop self- 
assessment skills 

Provides for more individual- 
ized instruction 

Frees teacher to work with a 
selected group on other 
tasks 



Inclusion Style 

Teacher's responsibilities 

Accepts the concept that all 
students should experience 
success 

Designs legitimate entry points 
Guides students toward differ- 
entiating aspirations from 
reality 

Student 's responsibilities 

Decides when to enter the 
activity or begin to study a 
subject 

Decides whether to go forward 

or to step back 
Differentiates aspirations from 

reality 

Advantages of inclusion style 

Allows all students to exper- 
ience success 

Recognizee individual 
differences 

Is conducive to mainstreaming 

Provides greater 
individualization 
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Guided Discovery Style 

Teacher's responsibilities 

Selects subject matter 
Creates a need to discover the 

correct response 
Presents questions in a sequen- 
tial manner that leads to 

discovery 
Makes ongoing evaluations of 

students' responses prior to 

presenting new clues 
Reinforces students' responses 

without supplying correct 

answer 

Student 's responsibilities 

Assumes responsibility for 
initiating movement or ver- 
bal responses 

Accepts consequences of 
responses 

Seeks to discover correct 
answer 

Advantages of guided 
discovery style 

Stimulates the cognitive 
domain 

Provides for total class 
participation 

Allows students to respond at 
their own rates of speed 

Provides for close student- 
teacher interaction 

Provides for close student- 
subject matter interaction 

Is conducive to learning new 
subjects 



Problem-solving Style 

Teacher 's responsibilities 

Designs relevant problems 
Encourages alternative solu- 
tions or responses 
Serves as a facilitator and 
resource person 

Student 's responsibilities 

Identifies and understands the 
problem to be solved 

Explores a wide range of 
alternative solutions 

Discovers the subject matter 

Checks accuracy of answers 
with teacher when necessary 

Advantages of problem- 
solving style 

Provides legitimacy for alter- 
native responses 

Stimulates creativity and 
initiative 

Provides for positive rein- 
forcement of trial and error 
behaviors 

Provides first experience with 
an open-ended process 

Provides students with oppor- 
tunities to verify and organ- 
ize solutions 

Provides for greater student 
independence 



Student-designed Style 

Teacher 's responsibilities 

Designates general subject- 
matter area 

Serves as a facilitator and 
resource person 

Student 's responsibilities 

Discovers and designs the 
questions or problems 
within the subject-matter 
area 

Seeks solutions to questions or 

problems 
Uses teacher as a resource 

person 

Advantages of student- 
designed style 

Provides opportunities for dis- 
covering and designing 
questions or problems 
within a specific subject- 
matter area 

Provides for student 
independence 
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Student-initiated Style 

Teacher's responsibilities 

Listens and asks questions for 

clarification 
Serves as a resource person 

Student s responsibilities 

Initiates participation 
Designs questions and 

problems 
Seeks solutions to questions 

and problems 
Establishes his or her own 

criteria 
Constructs a schema 
Evaluates self 
Decides on how to use the 

teacher as a resource person 

Advantages of student- 
initiated style 

Provides opportunities for sys- 
tematically exploring or 
examining questions or 
problems 

Provides for the presentation 
of a final product 

Provides for greater student 
independence 



Self-teaching Style 

Teacher's responsibilities 

Serves as a resource person 

when needed 
Supports studei.. 

Student 's responsibilities 

Makes most instructional 
decisions 

Advantages of self- 
teaching style 

Teaches students how to learn 

Provides for the integration of 
many skills 

Invites students to go beyond 
the given data 

Allows for complete mobility 
in shifting from style to style 

Heightens students' responsi- 
bility for the decisions they 
make 
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Corresponding Instructional Approaches 



Teachers who use various teaching sty A es sho T 1 d recognize that physical education is a participatory sub- 
ject and should encourage optimal student participation. The following instructional approaches outline 
varying degrees of teacher-student interaction: 



Compentency-based learning 

Contract learning 
Drill 

Individualized instruction 

Information processing 
Interdiscipti ary approach 

Lecture 

Mastery learning 
Movement education 



Teacher designs objectives that students must achieve before advancing. 

Students know exactly what they must achieve before advancing and do 
not demonstrate perfoimance gaps. 

Teacher assists students in designing individual contracts. 
Students educate themselves in or out of school. 

Teacher analyzes and demonstrates the skill. 
Students practice the skill to increase performance. 

Teacher adapts the program to the special needs of individual students 
through diagnosis and prescription. 

Student needs are individually met and students progress, uninterrupted, 
at their own rate. 

Teacher facilitates the processing of infoi nation. 

Students process and retrieve information accurately and creatively and 
pursue subject matter seriously. 

Teache r coordinates the physical education program with other Subject 
areas. 

Students integrate concepts tnat are central to physical education vvith 
other disciplines. 

Teacher verbally presents ths materia!. 
Students record the material. 

Teacher designs specific objectives for more than one mastery level and 
provides for different rates of learning and immediate feedback. 

Students are assured mastery of a .specific level before proceeding to .he 
next level and work at their individual ates of speec. 

Teacher structures learning activities to emphasize movement analysis i nd 
body management competencies. 

Students become more aware of how and why their bodies move in certain 
ways. 
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Peer teaching 
Programmed instruction 

Role playing 
Socratic approach 
Systems approach 

Team teaching 



Teacher transfers teaching responsibilities to the students and increases 
peer interaction. 

Students assume responsibility for helping each other learn a skill. 

Teacher divides subject matter into small steps, and each step builds on the 
preceding one. 

Students actively respond to one task at a time and receive immediate 
feedback. 

Teacher stages real-life situations and problems. 

Students solve problems by acting out roles through improvisation. 

Teacher repeatedly poses questions. 
Students search for answers. 

Teacher leads students step by step through a systematic model that identi- 
fies all parts of the instructional process. 

Students proceed step by step through the process. 

Teacher shares teaching responsibilities with professional peers. 
Students are exposed to more than one point of view duri:;g instruction. 
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Guidelines for Organizing Groups 



Organizing students in groups is often an effective method of teaching physical education. Students who 
participate in group instruction can often spend more time directly on tasks and quickly master them. 

Grouping students according to ability is an approach that allows students to be with others of similar 
maturity or level of achievement. In addition, teachers may easily modify activities according to the students' 
level of skill. Other grouping approaches allow for more teacher-student interaction, self-paced instruction, 
and student independence and include large group instruction, small group instruction, open laboratory, 
and individual study. These approaches are outlined as follows: 



Large Group Instruction 

Suggested activities 

Orientation sessions 
Media presentations 

Rules, strategy, and histo y presentations 

Written tests 

Guest speakers 

Warm-up periods 

Skill demonstrations 

Movement explorations sessions 

Practice sessions 

Team sports 

Mimesis 



Benefits 

Imparts information to many students in one 
setting 

Exposes students to a variety of peer opinions dur- 
ing question-answer periods 

Allows teachers to specialize in areas of 
competence 

Frees one or more teachers to work with selected 
students when classes are combined 



Small Group Instruction 

Suggested activities 

Skill drills 

Individual and dual sports 
Learning stations 
Skill tests 

Physical fitness tests 
Practice sessions 
Analysis of skill development 
Peer teaching 



Benefits 

Provides time for more practice 
Allows for mere personalized instruction 
Allows for greater teacher-student interaction 
Allows students to be grouped on an individual 
basis 

Provides more opportunities for student leadership 
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Open Laboratory 



Suggested activities 

Informal practice sessions 
Recreational activities 
Enrichment activities 
Opportunities to make up absences 



Benefits 

Provides opportunities to practice outside the 
classroom 

Encourages voluntary student participation 
Allows for greater personal assistance by supervis- 
ing teacher 

Provides for participation in a safe and supervised 

learning environment 
Allows greater student independence in selecting, 

directing, and evaluating performance tasks 



WZUZ. 




Individual Study 



Suggestea activities 

Movement exploration 
Choreography 

Creative solutions to problems 
Career development 

Research in sports, games, dance, gymnastics, 

aquatics, and physical fitness 
Independent skill practice in sports, games, dance, 

gymnastics, aquatics, and physical fitness 
Contract learning 
Independent study 



Benefits 

Makes use of off-campus facilities (community jog- 
ging areas, local park facilities, cycling paths, 
golf driving ranges, classical ballet and ice skat- 
ing centers, outdoor living facilities, and beaches) 

Provides optimal student independence in selecting 
and evaluating a personal physical activity 
program 

Brings an extension of the learning environment to 

the community 
Encourages development of personal responsibility 
Provides opportunities for students to learn at an 

individual rate 
Allows for individual differences 
Allows for mainstreaming 
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Guidelines for Scheduling Classes 



When selecting scheduling approaches, consideration should be given to the following conditions: 

• Needs and interests of students 

• Number of students 

• Program balance and diversity 

• Equal opportunities for all students to make use of available resources 

• Number of available teaching stations 

• Appropriate distribution of instructional time allotments 

• Optimal program continuity 

Various alternative scheduling approaches and their advantages and disadvantages follow: 1 


Elementary Schools 


Basic Weekly Schedule Plan 




Advantages 


Disadvantages 


Activities are scheduled 
according to certain days 
of the week. The same 
pattern is repeated every 
week. 


Is excellent for the primary grades 

when taught by a classroom teacher 
Helps ensure proper content balance 

in the program 
Facilitates the sharing of equipment 

and facilities 
Students know what to expect and can 

dress properly. 


No allowance for flexibility 
Not appropriate when physical educa- 
tion is not planned on a daily basis 

i 
r 




Seasonal Units Plan j 




Advantages 


Disadvantages 1 


Experiences are organized 
as a series of seasonal 
units. The units may vary 
in time. In a daily program 
two units may be offered 
concurrently. This plan is 
best suited for the inter- 
mediate grades. 


Provides for seasonal interest and 
motivation 

Provides for continuity of 
presentation 

Provides advantages for the interme- 
diate grades because of increased 
interest span 

Minimizes the need for sophisticated 
far? Maes 


In many cases a well-balanced s : 
gram is not maintained, and di - 
vidual needs are not met. 


'Adapted from Motion and Direction: Physical i aucction Curriculum Guide, Grades K — 12. 
Instruction and Indiana State Board of Health, 1976, p. Used with pe nis^sion. 


Indianapolis: Indiana State Department of Pub'-'j 
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Elementary Schools 
(Continued) 

No definite sequence of 
units is set, and no specific 
pattern for the weekly 
schedule is followed. 

This plan is quite similar 
to a basic unit plan; how- 
ever, time units are based 
on the administrative di- 
vision of the school year. 


Informal Yearly Balance Plan 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


The physical education teacher can 
work individually with the class- 
room teachers to plan most suitable 
program. 


Must be based on close eva!ua;ion and 
supervision by the physical educa- 
tion teacher 

May allow for too much program 
variability 

Requires constant evaluat ion a;"id 
adjustment of daily lesson pkns 


Cyclic Plan 


Advantages 


1 

Disadvantagts ; 


Provides foi continuity and logical 

progression 
Provides for strict budgeting of time 
Allows for more intensive instruction 
that, leads to greater skill develop- 
ment by budgeting time between 
fewer activities each year 


Has limited flexibility 

Is ineffective with short class period 


Middle or Junior and 
Sensor High Schools 

This plan outlines a basic 
sequence for students to 
follow. Units may vary in 
length. The students are 
. i^sified according to 
grade level; and the curric- 
ulum is planned on a 
three-year, four-year, or 
six-year basis, depending 
on the school organization. 


Prescribed Single Block Plan 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


Encourages progression in the cur- 
riculum 

Provides for balance and planned 
sequence 

Allows dual activities to be presented 
Is compatible with small school where 
grades aye combined 


Does not compensate for individual 
differences within any one grade 
level 

May involve overlap and repetition 
Requires administr&?. ; v? scheduling 
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Middle or Junior 


Concurrent Unit Plan 


and Senior High Schools 
(Continued) 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 






Two units of activities are 
scheduled concurrently for 
the same grade level. 
This plan is widely used in 
schools offering classroom 
work in physical education 
or when facilities, such as 
swimming pools, are 
shared. 


Provides for a high level of interest 

and motivation 
Makes for optimum use of facilities 

and personnel 
Allows for flexible student grouping 

and team teaching 


Difficult to maintain continuity of 

instruction 
Difficult to schedule increased 

activities 




Elective Plan 




Advantages 


Disadvantages 


Elective programs are pos- 
sible with many variations. 
The basic program can be 
carried through the ninth, 
tenth, or eleventh grade 
and can allow students to 
elect programs in the last 
two or three years. 


Meets individual differences 
May increase students' enthusiasm for 
participation in physical education 


Is practical only for large schools with 
good instructional facilities 

Requires care in scheduling activities 
and maintaining records 
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Guidelines for Developing Program Policies 



Chapter 2, "Developing a Philosophy of Physical Education," and Chapter 3, "Determining Program 
Goals," present general information for use when developing program pciicies. However, the following spe- 
cific items should be considered when developing program policies. School districts should ensure they have 
developed policies regarding these items. 


Accident reporting 


All accidents occurring during physical education classes and during 
intramural and interscholastic programs should be reported immediately 
on standard district or school forms. 


Activity preference survey 


Student activity preferences should be surveyed periodically. 


Appropriate clothing 


The following factors should be considered when determining appropriate 
clothing for physical education: 

Safety 

Comfort 

Cleanliness 

Freedom of movement 
Economy 


Assemblies 


Assemblies, performances, or presentations honoring special groups and 
athletes are powerful public relations tools and should reflect high organi- 
zation and presentation standards. 


Attendance 


A simple but exact system of attendance is needed to account for all stu- 
dents and to encourage maximum participation in physical activities. 


Class size 


The teacher-student ratio should be the same for physical education as for 


Credit for physical 
education 


Credit in physical education should be awarded for promotion from grade 
to grade and required for graduation. 


Excuses 


School district personnel should excuse students from physical education 
only on the basis of a physician's diagnosis. 


Fees and charges 


The district should adopt a policy regarding fees and charges that is con - 
sistent with state and federal regulations. 


Grading 


Grading policies should reflect the acquisition of minimum competencies. 


Insurance 


Insurance plans that are tailored to the needs of local districts and schools 
should be provided. 
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Guidelines for Developing Program Policies (Continued) 



Leadership 


To ensure that students develop skills in planning and directing activities, 
they should be encouraged to serve as squad or team leaders, officials, 
equipment monitors, warm-up leaders, and so forth. 


Nonequivalencies 


Marching band, drill team, driver education, ROTC office assistantships, 
cheerleading, and health education do not involve activities for which 
physical education credit should be given. 


Performance standards 


School districts should develop performance standards to ensure a stu- 
dent's mastery of physical education skills prior to graduation. 


Physical fitness testing 


School districts should adopt a policy for physical fitness testing that is 
based on state requirements. 


Play periods 


Structured play periods are recommended at the elementary level to 
encourage participation by nonparticipants. 


Showers and towels 


Showering facilities and towel service should be provided to junior high 
and high school students enrolled in physical education. 


Staffing 


Students' needs should be matched with the teachers' strengths. All physi- 
cal education teachers and coaches should possess the appropriate creden- 
tial or license. 


Time allotments 


Daily class participation in physical education is recommended for kinder- 
garten through grade twelve. Time allotments should conform with state 
requirements. Each subject should be allotted an equal amount of time. 
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Guidelines for Developing Staffing Policies 



An effective physical education program is staffed by effective teachers. Staffing policies can help ensure 
that all physical education teachers are effective. The following items should be considered when developing 
staffing policies. School districts should ensure they have developed policies concerning these items. 


Certification 


Those who teach physical education have been certified by the state to 
teach the subject. 

Every effort is made to employ coaches with credentials in physical 
education. 


Compliance with 
regulations 


Physical education teachers comply with federal and state regulations that 
pertain to physical education programs and activities, and the district 
ensures compliance. 


Evaluation criteria 


Physical education teachers have developed criteria for evaluating stu- 
dents' performances in physical education, and the criteria have been 
approved by the school or district. 


Independent study 
programs 


The district or school requires physical education teachers to develop a 

DOlicV that allows hieh school Students to nartirinatp in \nAt*nt*nAf*rit ctuHu 
r vi v j Mi**!, ununj 111511 oviiuui a iuuvij to jjdi ui/iijcHt/ in inucpcncieni Study 

programs or off-campus physical activity equivalencies. 


Ineffective teachers 


Teachers whose methods are not effective are monitored by administrators 
and participate in in-service training programs. 


In-service training 


The district provides relevant in-service training and incentives for 
advanced study. 


Interscholastic program 


Coordination and direction of the interscholastic program is the responsi- 
bility of an athletic director, supervisor, or consultant. 


Physical fitness testing 


District policy requires physical education teachers to conduct physical 
fitness testing and report scores. 


Program support 


The school administration supports physical education teachers and moni- 
tors the physical education program. 


Staffing formulas 


Staffing formulas are made with consideration for matching the needs of 
students witi the strengths of teachers. 


Teacher-student ratio 


The teacher student ratio in physical education classes does not exceed the 
teacher-student ratio in other classes. 
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CHAPTER 7 



Reviewing Evaluation and 
Grading Procedures 



The purpose of this chapter is to help physical 
education teachers do the following: 

• Review evaluation policies. 

• Coordinate evaluation policies with the goals 
and objectives of the physical education 
program. 

• Establish performance standards. 

• Design a grading system that makes evaluation 
a positive learning experience. 



This chapter contains information 
teachers should use when reviewing evalu- 
ation and grading procedures. This infor- 
mation can help make evaluation and 
grading positive learning experiences. 

Evaluation Procedures 

Evaluations provide essential information to 
teachers and students on how well they are pro- 
gressing. Students should be informed of evalua- 
tion procedures at the beginning of each term. Eval- 
uations should be conducted at specific intervals 
during ihe physical education program, and the six 
goals of physical education should comprise the 
frame of reference against which these evaluations 
are conducted. (The results of evaluations are often 
reported as grades. An outline of grading policies is 
included in this chapter.) 

Students should be evaluated at the end of each 
instructional unit and at the end of each school 
year. During an instructional period, one goal may 



be emphasized over another so that students can 
accomplish the specific lesson objective. However, 
as students progress, they should demonstrate mas- 
tery of all six goals of the physical education pro- 
gram. For purposes of evaluating student perfor- 
mance at the end of each instructional unit, the 
goals should be translated into clearly stated indi- 
vidual objectives. Suggested criteria for teachers to 
use when developing individual objectives are listed 
in column 2 of Table 4. Once the instructional unit 
is finished, students should be evaluated on how 
well they have met these objectives. 

Students also should be evaluated at the end of 
each school year. This evaluation indicates how 
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well students have learned and mastered the indi- 
vidual goals identified in column 1 of Table 4. 
Criteria used to conduct this evaluation at the end 
of the school year should also correspond to the six 
goals of physical education, and the criteria are 
listed in column 3 of Table 4. These criteria should 
be used to develop proficiency standards against 
which students' progress toward mastering the six 
goals of physical education should be measured. 
Criteria should include all six goals, a skill area for 
each goal, and proficiency standards for measuring 
students' progress. Sample skill areas and profi- 
ciency standards are outlined in column 4 of Table 4. 

Teachers should consider the following terms 
and definitions when developing individual objec- 
tives and performance criteria: 

Attendance. Attendance represents the first step 
toward participation. Flexible provisions, such 
as allowing one or two absences, should be 
clearly communicated to students at the start of 
each instructional unit. Provisions should be 
made for make-up work. 

Commitment. Commitment is determined by 
behaviors that indicate how well students are 
working toward accomplishing a goal. 

Cooperation. Cooperation reflects adherence to 
class rules, adaptability to new situations, and 
sensitivity to others. 

Creativity. Creativity reflects the ability to explore 
alternative solutions to movement problems as 
well as to create new movement forms and 
patterns. 

Dressing. Clothing should oe Appropriate and 
allow safe participation activities. 

Effort. Effort is determined by behaviors that indi- 
cate how frequently, long, and intensely students 
are Involved in instructional units. 

End versus means. Letter grades, points, awards, 
trophies, and other reward symbols are often 
used to motivate students. However, when 
rewards are perceived as goals, they may encour- 
age student dependence on rewards and detract 
from appreciating and enjoying the process of 
learning. 



Evaluation criteria. Physical education teachers 
should be explicit in defining evaluation criteria 
and in communicating this information to stu- 
dents, parents, and other educators. Grade infla- 
tion usually stems from failure to clarify goals 
and objectives and to determine the degree to 
which goals and objectives are attained. 

Handicapped and disabled students. Various pro- 
grams exist to accommodate handicapped and 
disabled students. Refer to "Physical Education 
for the Exceptional Student" in Chapter 5. 

Improvement. Improvement is determined by the 
difference between early and later performances. 

Participation. Benefits of the goals are iiot possible 
without regular participation. Daily participa- 
tion and remaining on task ensure improved per- 
formance for students of all levels of ability. 

Performance criteria. Performance criteria are 
predetermined performance objectives. 

Poor achievers and problem students. These stu- 
dents often demonstrate negative attitudes 
toward physical education or themselves or both. 
Not participating in physical education activities 
may be a way of avoiding failure, regardless of 
what the grade or report card suggests. 

Self-direction. Self-direction reflects the ability to 
evaluate abilities, think critically, and plan for 
personal growth. 

Sex biases. Girls and boys should be encouraged to 
participate in all activities they are capable of 
performing, including those that may be viewed 
as traditionally male or female. Evaluation and 
grading practices must be the same for both 
sexes. 

Work habits. Work habits reflect the manner in 
which class requirements are completed. 

Because evaluations can stimulate both positive 
and negative emotional responses, evaluations can 
either facilitate or impair the teaching-learning 
process. However, when evaluations are viewed as 
a means rather than as an end, they become less 
threatening and can improve instruction and stu- 
dent performance. Ways in which teachers can 

( Continued on page 70) 
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Table 4, Criteria for Evaluating Student Performance 



1 

1 


i 


i 
j 


A 
H 




Criteria for developing individual 


Criteria for developing proficiency 


Sample skill areas and proficiency 


Goals 


objectives 


standards 


standards 


Goal 1: Physical 


Participation 


Values physical activities as a source 


Skill area. Lifetime sports and 


Activity 


Effort 


of enjoyment during leisure time 


activities 




Knowledge and understanding 


Identifies recreational opportunities 


Proficiency standard. Participate in 






in the community and learns new 


two different individual activities 






skills related to these opportunities 


or sports; two different dual activi- 






incorporates icarnua rnovcmcni 


lies or spoib, or two uiiiereni 






cLmIIc onH pnnppnto into, ositipc 
oKlllb dUU lOniCpiS UUU gdlUCb, 


ICdIIl dUlYlllCb UI iJJUUa. 






oUUlla, UdlllC, aUU dlJUdLlla 




Goal 2: Physical 


Improved performance toward 


Demonstrates sufficient muscular 


Skill area. Physical fitness 


Fitness and Wellness 


fitness and wellness 


strength and endurance to main- 


Proficiency standard. Score between 




Meeting performance criteria 


tain efficient posture, perform 


the 25th and 50th percentiles on 




Knowledge and understanding 


work requirements, and meet 


approved fitness test. 






emergency situations 








Describes the relationship of nutri- 








tion to physical fitness, physical 








performance, weight control, and 








body composition 








explains tne eiiects 01 latigue, 








uiness, relaxation, exercise, ana 








plrarr An fnfl nA.nl/ 

stress on me oouy 




Goal 3: Movement 


Improved motor performance 


Moves with confidence and ease and 


Skill area: Games, sports, dance, and 


Skills and Movement 


Meeting performance criteria 


indicates a willingness to try new 


basic '.vater survival 


Knowledge 


Knowledge and understanding 


activities 


Proficiency standard. Know and 






Demonstrates an understanding of 


understand the basic rules of each 






movement principles and body 


sport, activity, or dance. Demon- 






mecnanics lor saie ana emcieni 


strate basic water survival sKiiis. 






movement 


Select and perform a basic skill of 






Moves ciiiciently and effectively dur- 


a sport, activity, or dance, such as 






ing planned or unplanned daily life 


a serve in tennis or an arabesque in 


C 

i 




situations 


ballet. 





Goal 4: Social 
Development and 
Interaction 


Work habits 
Cooperation 
Spontaneous assistance 


Perceives and appreciates similarities 
and differences between individu- 
als and makes humane social 
comparisons 

Demonstrates the confidence to lead 
or the discipline to follow 

Understands the decisions made by 
those with authority and partici- 
pates in physical activities in a 
manner that respects the perfor- 
mance oi others 


Skill area. Appropriate social skills 
Proficiency standard. Successfully 
interact with others; for example, 
show courtesy on playing field. 




Goal* Self-image 
and Self-realization 


Improved self-image 

Self-direction 

Creativity 


Designs a personal physical activity 
program suited to individual 
career choices and anticipated 
life-styles 

Adapts games and activities to 
accommodate individuals with 
varying abilities and 
characteristics 


Skill area. Appropriate self- 
assessment and development skills 

Proficiency standard. Demonstrate a 
positive self-image through pro- 
gram participation. 




Goal 6: Individual 
Excellence 


Commitment and perseverance 
Attainment of challenging 
personal goals 


Committed to improving skill per- 
formance required for high 
achievement 

Achieves predetermined goals 


Skill area. Physical performance in a 
lifelong program of planned physi- 
cal activity 

Proficiency standard. Demonstrate 
interest in many different physical 
activities; participate actively in 
some; and skillfully articulate rela- 
tionships of skills learned to other 
future physical activities. 



Q [fa 



make evaluations positive learning experiences 
follow: 

• Clarify student expectations and evaluation 
methods at the beginning of each instructional 
unit. 

• Provide students with opportunities to estab- 
lish goals and evaluate their progress in attain- 
ing them. 

• Use early assessment data to determine 
appropriate student outcomes, instructional 
starting points, and grouping approaches. 

• Provide students with early assessments and 
evaluations so they can make the necessary 
adjustments to improve their performances. 

• Reduce threatening situations by providing 
sufficient instruction and practice time before 
an evaluation is made. 

• Emphasize activities that are not graded, such 
as taking chances, risking failure, and being 
creative. 



Design additive rather than subtractive 
records and keep them up-to-date and open to 
student review. 

Use a variety of evaluation instruments at the 
beginning, during, and at the end of instruc- 
tional units. 

Recognize progress when it occurs and allow 
students to achieve at different rates of speed. 
Clarify student expectations and evaluation 
methods for assessing student performance at 
each grade level. 

Assess readiness to learn, perceptual-motor 
abilities, skills, and attitudes to determine 
appropriate objectives. 
Use positive approaches whenever possible. 
Negative approaches, such as debasing com- 
ments or threats to lower grades, are not 
effective. 

Demonstrate patience, understanding, and 
cone }rn for students who face difficulties and 
encourage and praise boin effor' and 
achievement. 
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• Create a learning atmosphere in which stu- 
dents are not afraid to make mistakes and are 
not penalized for making them. 

• Conduct private conferences with students 
who cause problems. The conferences should 
be open dialogues between the teacher and the 
student. 

Testing and Grading Procedures 

The individual objectives and proficiency stan- 
dards that correspond to the six goals of physical 
education are outlined in Table 4, "Criteria for Eval- 
uating Student Performance." They form the basis 
on which teachers can grade students' performance. 
Before teachers can grade students' performance, 
however, they must decide on the kind of measure 
to use to gather information on students' perfor- 
mance and progress and the grading system to use 
to report the results. A description of various tests 
and grading systems follows. 

Testing 

Although several methods of assessing students' 
performance exist, tests are the most accurate 
means of assessing students' performance. Several 
tests are available for teachers to use to assess stu- 
dents' performance; teachers should choose the test 
that allows an accurate assessment of how well stu- 
dents are mastering the six goals of physical educa- 
tion. Criterion-referenced tests are often used in 
physical education programs and often can be mod- 
ified for students to use in evaluating their own 
progress. A description of criterion-referenced tests 
and student self-evaluation follows. 

Criterion-referenced Tests 

Criterion-referenced tests often are used in the 
physical education program because they are 
designed to assess students' performance during 
different stages of development. Examples and de- 
scriptions of criterion-referenced tests follow: 

Entry test. This test determines what skills should 
be emphasized. 



Pretest. A pretest determines to what degree st* ■■• 
dents have already achieved some of the 
objectives. 

Embedded test. An embedded test assesses how 
students are progress/.? and provides informa- 
tion for revising obje^ , 4 ... 

Post- test. A post-test as* j v. i ihe students' 
achievement of objective *»■. : : nstruction and 
provides the basis for assig :;■£. grades and for 
identifying future directions 

Student Self-evaluation 

Criterion-referenced tests (as vci'.i as other tests, 
task sheets, and checklists) car. be modified for stu- 
dents to use to evaluate their own progress without 
the pressure of attaining a grade or meeting a norm. 
Self-evaluation allows students to receive feedback 
*■ nd to develop an appreciation and understanding 
of the grading process. In addition, students can 
use self-evaluation skills to gauge their perfor- 
mances throughout life. 

Grading 

Grades symbolize las cumulative achievements 
of individual students in a form that can be com- 
n/.\.i ,wted to them and to *aeir parents. 

Arriving at a single grade that accurately repre- 
rents the difference between predetermined expec- 
tations and actu.d performance is difficult. Many 
fi^zors, such as the amount of emphasis to be 
placed on each objective a^d tV; age ano ability of 
each student, should be addressed. In addition, 
students should be graded on an individual bans 
rather than on how well they perform in relation to 
other students. 

In the selection of a grading system, the strengths 
and weaknesses of each system should be con- 
sidered. However, all grading systems should 
encourage excellence, improve the instructional 
program, and be part of the credits used to deter- 
mine graduation eligibility. Grading systems com- 
monly used are pass or fail and credit or no credit, 
criterion and norm-referenced, letter or numerical, 
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and contract. A description of these grading sys- 
tems follows:. 

Pass or Fail and Credit or No Credit Grading 

The pass or fail grading system does not encour- 
age improvement, is not compatible with other sub- 
jects, and reinforces negative connotations of the 
value of physical education. Research in grading 
systems in motor skills learning suggests that letter 
or numerical grades are more effective than pass or 
fail grades. 

Pass or fail arid credit or no credit grading sys- 
tems may cause students to lower their achievement 
to the passing level and may cause a decrease in 
instructional practices that motivate students to 
excel. Therefore, using pass or fail or credit or no 
credit grading systems is not recommended. 

Criterion-referenced and Norm-referenced Grading 

Criterion-referenced grading is based on the 
achievement of clearly stated goals and objectives. 
Criterion-referenced grading emphasizes what stu- 
dents know and can do. Students can effectively 
move from one level to the next and are judged on 
the basis of diffci ent norms. Criterion-referenced 
grariin? ' ystems may contribute to higher levels of 
student Achievement, allow for greater variances in 
abilities, md facilitate the use of self-paced 
instruction 

Norm-reie /orced grading is based on the normal 
curve. Emphay is placed on how students achieve 
in relation to other students, and they are judged on 
the basis of the same norms. Norm-referenced sys- 
tems may discourage some students. Because these 
systems assess the rate of learning rather than the 
ability to learn, students who learn quickly have a 
greater opportunity to receive A's than students 
who learn slowly When students are graded on a 
curve, or in comparison with other students, it is 
difficult to tell whether they have mastered basic 
concepts and skills. In addition, students could 
earn a grade of C in a class that performs well as a 
group and a grade of A or B in a class that performs 
poorly as a group. 



Norm-referenced grading systems can be useful 
to group students according to ability and to com- 
pare one student's performance with another a. 

Letter or Numerical Grading 

Letter or numerical grading is the common way 
in which achievement is measured and reported. 
The letters and numbers used and the level of 
achievement they describe arc: 

A or 4. This rating indicates excellent performance 
and means that the student is making exceptional 
progress in attaining his or her goals and 
objectives. 

Bar 3. This rating indicates very good performance 
and means that the student is meeting a>ove- 
minimum or above-average standards for 
passing. 

C or 2. This rating indicates y ^ing p<: formance 
and means that the student ;.i meeting minimum 
or average standards for passing. 

D or 1. This rating indicates that the student needs 
to improve in order to meet mininnnn standards 
for passing. 

For 0. This rating indicates th?<: he student 
received no credit and that his or her perfor- 
mance was unacceptable. 

Contract Grading 

The contract grading system can be used io jraJt 
students with varying interests and motivations. In 
individual contracts each student identifies h;3 or 
her performance goals and the criteria needed tc 
achieve the goals in order to receive a grade. In this 
system students learn in a self-directed manner, and 
teachers serve as facilitators. 

The major disadvantages of contract grading are 
the reduction of peer group interaction and the 
need for greater recordkeeping. 

The use of contracts should be left up to the dis- 
cretion of the individual teacher. Only the class- 
room teacher can appropriately match this grading 
option with student readiness. 
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CHAPTER 8 



Reviewing Facilities, Instructional 
Materials, and Safety Practices 



The purpose of this chapter is lo help physical 
education teachers do the fcUowin g: 

• Ensure that facilities, supplies, and equipment 
are adequate and available for implementing a 
balanced and diverse physical education 
program. 

• Maintain facilities and e quipment properly 

and safely. 

• Identify and teach good safety procedures. 




TB ^ ro P er Panning for the provision of 
B Jy adequate facilities and teaching stations, 
m instructional materials, and safety is 
ffl essential to a sound physical education 

program. 

This chapter contains guidelines for determining 
adequate physical education facilities, teaching sta- 
tions, and instructional materials. It also contains 
information on safe use of equipment and facilities. 

Bask School Site Facilities 

Listed below are the basic school site facilities 
needed for implementing a physical education pro- 
gram that will meet the needs of students in kinder- 
garten through grade twelve. Community facilities 
may also be used to supplement school site 
facilities. 

Adapted room 

Auditorium 

Cafeteria 

Classrooms 

Gymnasium 

Outdoor ind indoor play areas 
Pool 

Resource center 
Room for combatives 
Shower and dressing facilities 
Storage rooms 
Weight training room 

The accompanying table, "Outdoor Facilities for 
Physical Education: Kindergarten Through Grade 
Twelve," lists the minimum facility requirements 
for safe and meaningful instruction in physical 
education. 
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Table 5, Outdoor Facilities for Physical Education: Kindergarten Trough Grade Twelve 





Apparatus area 


Hardsurj tana 


Dirt and turf area 


Kindergarten 


Balance beam 


To be used for wheeled toys, ouilding 


To be used for stunts, running and 




Balance boards 


blocks, games played on circles and 


jumping games, and digging and live 




Benches (two) 


squares, ball-bouncing 


pet area; permits use of tree stumps, 




Climbing structure, 5 feet (1.524 




boats, boxes, platforms, sandbox, and 
building blocks 




metres) high 






Crawling structure 








Horizontal travel structure, 5 feet 








(1.524 metres) high 








Low turning bar, 3 feet (0,914 metres) 








high 








Sculptured play equipment 








^liHp fifpptM 89Q niptrpc^ with cafpfv 

ullUCj U ^i.Q£7 lllCUCty Willi jftlCly 








nlfltfnrm 

UlallUllll 








JWU1L llllgJ 








owingi, !»ei oi mree wun canvas seais 






Grades 1-3 


Balance beam 


Circle game area, 30 feet (9. 144 metres) 


Diamonds with running area 




Balance board 


diameter 


Digging garden area 




uimoing structure, o ieet (A<tJo 


Four square and hopscotch 


Multiuse rectangle 




metres) high 


Line areas 


Sandbox 




Graduated horizontal bars, 5 to 6 feet 


Multiuse rectangle 


Softball backstop 




(1.524 to 1.829 metres) high 


Tetherball courts 






Horizontal travel structure, 6 feet 


Wall targets, 8 feet (2.438 metres) high 






(1.829 metres) high 








Low turning bar, 3^ feet (1.066 metres) 
high 








Sculptured play equipment 








Cl!f4at> 0 (nn* O A1Q -./U./>«\ until 

blides, o ieet \LA io metres) nigh with 








safety platform 








Swing rings 








Swings, set of three with canvas seats 
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rades 4 — ;^ 


Climbing poles or ropes, 12 feet (3.658 

metres) high 
Climbing structure, 10 feet (3.048 

metres) high 
Graduated horizontal bars, 5, 6, and 7 

feet (1.524, 1.829, and 2.134 metres) 

high 

Horizontal ladder, 7 feet (2.134 metres) 
high 

Parallel bars, 5 feet (1.524 metres) high 
Sculptured play equipment 
Swing rings 


Basketball courts and standards 
Circles and squares 
ruui Mjudrc or nopacoicn 
Handball courts 
Racquet sports courts 
Running lanes 
Shuffleboard 
Tetherball courts 
Volleyball courts 


Challenge course area 
Croquet court 
Multiuse field area 
Horseshoes, 30 feet (9. 144 metres) 

stakes 
Jumping pit 
Softball backstop 
Softball diamond, 175 feet (53.34 

metres) batting radius 


ades 7—8 


Climbing poles or ropes, 12 feet (3.658 

metres) high 
Graduated horizontal bars, 7, 8, and 9 

feet (2.134, 2.438, and 2.743 metres) 

high 
Parallel bars 

Stationary traveling rings 


Basketball courts and standards 
Handball courts 
Racquet sports courts 
Shuffleboard courts 
Tetherball courts 
Volleyball courts 


Multiuse field area 
Fitness trail area 
High jump area 
Horseshoes 
Jumping pits 
Running track 
Softball backstop 
Softball diamond, 250 feet (76.2 
metres) batting radius 


ades 9— 12 


Climbing poles or ropes, 12 feet (3.658 

metres) high 
Graduated horizontal bars, 7, 8, and 9 

feet (2.134, 2.438, and 2.743 metres) 

high 
Parallel bars 

Stationary traveling rings 


Basketball courts and standards 
Outdoor bowling facilities 
Shuffleboard courts 
Tennis courts 
Volleyball courts 


Archery area 

Croquet court 

Golf driving area 

Golf putting course or green 

Multiuse field area 

Fitness trail area 

Horseshoes 

Softball backstop 

Track and field area 


ch school should have an improvised instructional/ play area designed to meet the particular needs of its students. 
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Teaching Stations 

Indoor teaching stations are required for rhyth- 
mical activities and dance; gymnastics, including 
stunts and tumbling; wrestling and weight training; 
certain individual and dual games and sports; and 
exercises for rehabilitation. Facilities should be 
available to students to learn necessary aquatic 
skills. If climatic conditions prevent or inhibit a 
sequential teaching of activities in the recom- 
mended areas, additional indoor stations should be 
provided. In schools with inadequate indoor facili- 
ties, a multipurpose room may serve as an indoor 
teaching station. 

Outdoor teaching stations are appropriate for 
some activities in the physical education program. 
In the elementary school several types of outdoor 
facilities for four age groups should be provided to 
meet the needs of each student. Separate and pro- 
tected outdoor facilities should be supplied for stu- 
dents in kindergarten. Because of their characteris- 
tics and their resultant needs, students in the 
primary grades should have play areas separate 
from those of other groups of students. This also 
applies to students in grades four, five, and six, as 
well as those in grades seven and eight. For each of 
the preceeding four groups of students, different 
types of facilities must be provided if an adequate 
program is to be offered. Samples of the type of 
facilities needed for each age group are: 

1. An apparatus area that has a resilient surface> 
such as a rubber matting over a hard surface 
of a mixture of shavings and sand 

2. A hard surfaced area that has certain marked 
portions (for example, squares, circles, lines, 
and courts) and is constructed sdjacent to 
backboards 

3. Grass for movement exploration, field activi- 
ties, and diamonds 

4. Running space or a track 

5. Recreational areas appropriavo to the ages of 
the students 



In addition, dirt-digging space and sandboxes 
should be available to students in kindergarten and 
grades one through six. 

The personnel who plan outdoor teaching sta- 
tions should consider necessary access and circula- 
tion space for safety. The size of equipment and the 
space needed for its proper installation should be 
selected in relation to the sizes of the students who 
will be using it. Shaded areas with tables and 
benches should be placed between the noisy out- 
door teaching stations and the quiet space near the 
classroom. 

In schools where a small constant enrollment is 
projected, multiple use of a teaching station can be 
obtained by superimposing one station on another 
if both require similar surfaces and configurations 
but do not conflict; for example, Softball diamonds 
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can be combined with running areas on iield space, 
volleyball and badminton on basketball courts, and 
circle' and squares on rectangles. When instruction 
is required in two activities at the same time in the 
same space on the school site, additional facilities 
are necessary to meet the needs of the additional 
students. 

Whether a school is large or small, the size and 
type of teaching station for one class remains con- 
stant. Maximum enrollment for a class in grades 
seven through twelve should be 40 studenis. To 
teach students in one class efficiently and effec- 
tively, the outdoor teaching station should contain 
the following: 

1. Two field spaces on turf 

2. Four basketball courts and three volleyball 
courts on hard surface 

3. Eight tennis courts or six tennis courts plus 
backboard space for at least 16 students 

4. A combination of four shuffleboard courts 
and bowling alleys on hard surface and two 
croquet courts and four horseshoe pits on turf 

5. A golf-putting course or green and an archery 
and golf-driving range on turf 

6. A well-equipped physical performance and 
conditioning area 

In addition, field space should be provided for 
intramural programs at each intermediate school, 
junior high school, and senior high school; and 
fields, diamonds, and court space should be pro- 
vided for interscholastic sports at each high school. 

Dressing and Shower Facilities 

Dressing and shower facilities are essential for 
conducting an adequate physical education pro- 
gram. Students should wear clothes suitable for 
activities, and students beyond grade six should 
shower after vigorous participation. 

The showers, lockers, and dressing facilities to be 
provided should have the following characteristics: 

• The shower, locker, and dressing facilities 
should be placed to facilitate simple and direct 
lines of traffic between them and the classroom 



buildings, the gymnasium, the playfields, and 
the other physical education teaching stations. 
The shower, locker, and dressing facilities 
should be located so that teachers' offices are 
close by, are on the same level, and are easily 
accessible to facilitate supervision and 
counseling. 

• An ample number of small units of dressing 
space situated between rows of lockers conve- 
niently near the showering area should be pro- 
vided to allow the largest numbers of students 
scheduled du r ing any one class period to 
change clothe . comfortably. Partitions and 
lockers should be low enough for sight 
supervision. 

• An aisle should be located between the 
benches in front of the lockers that form the 
partitions for the dressing units to permit stu- 
dents to go to their lockers without interfering 
with others. 

• Lockers and drying places should be as close 
to the showers as possible but should be 
arranged to ensure that the drying and locker 
areas do not get wet. The location of these 
facilities should require the least possible 
movement of students and should add to the 
convenience of students and the ease of 
supervision. 

• The space between dressing, drying and show- 
ering areas should be reserved for walking with 
bare feet. The location of offices, towel sup- 
plies, toilets, equipment storage, and play 
areas should ensure that traffic is reduced to 
the absolute minimum. 

• A minimum of two private showers and two 
dressing rooms should be provided in the facil- 
ities for boys and girls. 

• Facilities should be planned to allow students 
to dress before placing a used towel in the 
proper receptacle. In addition, the facilities 
should provide for flexible procedures for 
towel pickup and disposal. 

• The toilet facilities should be located to pro- 
vide easy access to both the locker dressing 
area and to the playing fields. 
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• The floor should incorporate radiant heating 
to maintain dry floors in the dressing area and 
provide comfort in the showering area. 

• Arrangements that ensure maximum dryness 
and cleanliness of the floors in the locker and 
dressing areas should be provided whenever 
the dressing, locker, and showering areas in 
the gymnasium are used in connection with 
swimming facilities. Additional traffic patterns 
should be planned in relation to entrances to 
and exits from the pool. 

• All physical education facilities should be 
designed to be used by community members as 
well as students, although students' use of 
facilities should have priority. 

Instructional Materials 

A well-equipped and well-supplied physical edu- 
cation program provides students with more 
opportunities to participate in physical activities. 
Students who participate frequently in such activi- 
ties learn better, gain mastery of the basic core of 
physical education, and have more opportunities to 
enjoy themselves through successful performance. 

Teaching supplies and equipment should be pro- 
vided by the school in quantities that will allow 
maximum instruction and practice for each stu- 
dent. The following list indicates minimum equip- 
ment and supplies required for students who are 
practicing the same or comparable skills in an 
instructional period: 

• For rhythms and dance, a wide variety of per- 
cussion instruments, including an assortment 
of drums and rhythm sticks; one percussion 
instrument for each student in kindergarten 
and in the primary grades; one set of percus- 
sion instruments made available for each class 
beyond the primary grades; a stereo record 
player or a monaural record player that can be 
used with stereo and has three speeds with var- 
iable speed control in each classroom in the 
elementary school and in each dance room in 
the junior and senior high schools 



• Mats, sufficient in number for the entire class, 
which can easily be transported and stored and 
which are suitable for stunts, tumbling, gym- 
nastics, exercises, and wrestling 

• Beanbags, hoops, and individual jump ropes 
for every student through the sixth grade; and 
one rope 20 feet long for every five students 

• A ball for every student to bounce; a class set 
of utility balls of a variety of sizes for bouncing 

• Supplies of balls, such as basketballs, foot- 
balls, volleyballs, and soccer balls, to be pro- 
vided on the basis of one ball for every five 
students to use during an instructional period 

• Tubes, tires, stilts, wands, deck tennis rings, 
and so forth, for every five students to use dur- 
ing an instructional period 

• Paddles or racquets with balls or birds, bows 
and arrows, and golf clubs and balls for each 
student receiving instruction at one time 

• Bats with small grips and with different lengths 
and weights — one for every five students to use 
during an instructional period 

• Supplies for games played on courts and alleys 
and for table games; for example, deck tennis 
rings, horseshoes, shuffleboard cues and discs, 
plastic pins and rubber bowling balls, and 
table tennis paddles and balls 

• Weights and resistance equipment, such as 
barbells, pegboards, and climbing ropes 

• Gymnastic equipment, such as balance beams, 
trampolines, vaulting boxes and horses, and 
parallel bars — even and uneven 

• Playground apparatus, such as climbing tow- 
ers, walking boards, swing rings, horizontal 
bars, ladders, and sculptured apparatus 

• Equipment for development of basic skills, 
such as a stegel, low balance beam, bouncing 
board, and saw horses; boxes and apparatus 
suitable for developing a challenge course 

The supplies and equipment included in the 
accompanying chart are recommended for effective 
instruction. These materials should be stored to 
provide easy access for all classes. 
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Elementary— K— 6 



Equipment 



Adjustable vaulting box 
Air pump 

Balance beam 
Balance boards 
Bowling pin sets 
Cart storage bags 
Chairs 



Supplies 



Bail inflate: 
Balloons 
Bamboo poles 
Bases, movable 
Bases, permanent 
Basketballs, junior size 
Batting tees 
Bean bags 
Catcher's mask 
Cloth patches for team 

identification ("pinnies") 
Cones 
Deck rings 
Elastic or shock cord 
Footballs, junior size 
Frisbees 
Golf club tubes 
Hockey sticks 
Hula hoops 
Jacks 

Jump ropes, 6, 10, and 20 
feet (1.829,3.048, and 
6.096 metres) 

Marbles 

Nerfballs 

Net, cord 

Paddles, wood and foam 

Parachutes 

Pitch-back 



Challenge course equipment 
Crawling shapes 
Easel or chart hulder 
Nets, steel 
Rubber batting tees 
Stegel 

Tumbling mats 



Portable high jump 
Portable net standards 
Push balls, 24-26 inches 

(60.96-91.44 

centimetres) 
Rip flags 

Roober playground balls, 
6, p », 11, and 12 inches 
(1JX 20.32, 27.94, 
and 30.48 centimetres) 

Rubber :':es, 
automcl'le/bike 

Scooters 

Soccer balls, rubber 
Softballs, plastic and rubber 
Softball bases, rubber 
Softball bats, plastic, alum- 
inum, and wood 
Stopwatches 

Tape measure, 50 and 100 
feet (15.24 and 30.48 
metres) 

Tennis balls 

Tetherballs 

Volleyballs, rubber 

Volleyball nets 

Whiffle balls and scoops 

Whistles 

Wands 



Intermediate and Secondary— 7— 12 



Equipment 
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Abdominal board 
Air pump 

Archery targets and stands 
Backboard for basketball, 

tennis, and handball 
Backstops for softball and 

baseball 
Canoes 
Chalkboards 
Climbing ropes 
Clock 
Discus 
Exercise sets 
Field hockey goals 
Field hockey nets 
Fitness trail equipment 
Goal uprights for field sports 



Hairdryers 
High bar 

High jump standards and 
crossbars 

Horizontal bars 

Hurdles, low and high 

Isometric kits 

Leg press machine 

Mats for placement around 
apparatus, and for tum- 
bling and wrestling 

Nets, steel 

Parallel bars and uneven 

bars 
Peg boards 

Pole vault standards and box 
Pulley weights 



Rings 
Scales 

Shot put balls, 8, 10, and 12 
pounds (3.63, 4.54, and 
5.45 kilograms) 
Side horse 
Small sailing boats 
Snorkeling equipment 
Springboard 
Trampoline 
Vaulting box 
Water basketball goals 
Water polo goals 
Water polo nets 
Weight bench 
Weight scales 
'mats 



Supplies 



Archery target faces, 
arrows, quivers, arm 
guards, and finger tabs 

Badminton rackets, presses, 
and shuttlecocks 

Ball bags 

Bat bags 

Batons 

Basketballs 

Body weights 

Bows, 20, 30, and 40 pounds 
(9.07, 13.61, and 18.41 
kilograms) 

Cage ball 

Cloth patches for team 

identification ("pinnies") 
Cones 

Field hockey balls, sticks, 

and shin guards 
Field markers 
Flags 

Flotation devices 



Footballs, junior and regu- 


Softball bats, wood and 


lar size 


aluminum 


Golf balls, plastic and 


Softball bases, permanent 


regular 


and portable 


Golf clubs, woods, irons. 


Softballs, gloves, chest pro- 


and putters 


tector, and catcher's mask 


Golf tees 


Soccer balls 


Handballs 


Spotting belts, hand and 


Jump ropes, individual and 


overhead 


long 


Starting gun and blanks 


Kicking tees 


Stopwatches 


Kick boards 


Table tennis sets 


Lane markers 


Tennis balls 


Measuring tape, 50 and 100 


Tennis racquets and presses 


feet (15.24 and 30.48 


Track batons 


metres) 


Volleyballs 


Nerfballs 


Water polo balls 


Paddle balls and rackets 


Weighing scales (small) 


Racquetballs 


Weight training sets 


Racquetball rackets 


Whistles 


Scoreboards 


Woodblock, gong, cymbal, 


Scorebooks and cards 


and drums 
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Complementary Media 

Complementary media provide alternative 
approaches to actual practice. A careful analysis of 
instructional situations will determine which 
medium is appropriate to meet specific objectives. 

A well-equipped physical education program 
should include the following complementary 
media. Viewing and storage areas should provide 
easy access for both students and teachers. 

Bulletin boards 
Closed-circuit television 
Computer-assisted instruction 
Drawings 
Films 

Film screens 
Filmstrips 
Filmstrip projector 
Instruction charts 
Loop film projector 
Loop films 
Megaphone 

Movie projector, 8mm and 16mm 
Overhead projector 
Photographs 
Posters 

Programmed texts 

Public address system 

Radio 

Records 

Record players 

Self-instructional kits 

Simulators 

Slides 

Slide projector 
Sports literature 
Strategy boards 
Tapes 

Tape recorders 

Task sheets 

Textbooks 

Trainers 

Transparencies 

Videotape recorder 

Workbooks 



Safe Use of Facilities and Equipment 

School site administrators must ensure that 
school facilities are used safely. To do so, these 
administrators should (1) supervise the installation 
of equipment; (2) ensure that appropriate space is 
provided around equipment and that the rules for 
safe conduct around equipment are clearly stated 
and visible; (3) monitor and maintain equipment 
and facilities; (4) monitor and inspect equipment 
and facilities and document results; (5) make 
repairs as soon as a defect is found; (6) ensure that 
insurance protection is adequate and tailored to the 
school's specific requirements. 

The following hazards are commonly found in 
school buildings and equipment and should be 
taken care of promptly: 

• Holes or cracks in hard or dirt or turf surfaces 

• Grass or weeds growing through cracks in 
hard surfaces 

• Debris 

• Loose or weakened play structures 

• Weathering and dry rot 

Occasionally, schools will choose to make play 
structures to supplement equipment provided by 
the district. Individuals responsible for developing 
such items should verify that the items are architec- 
turally and structurally sound. In addition, these 
structures require closer safety inspections than 
equipment provided by the district require. 

Areas in and around aquatic facilities necessitate 
the presence of at least one employee who is certi- 
fied in iifesaving, first aid, and cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation. Throwing and reaching devices must 
be conveniently located around pool areas and 
should be in usable condition at all times. 

Students are more likely to obey rules for safe 
conduct around equipment if the rules arc stated in 
a positive manner. For example, if desired behavior 
is waiting for a turn, posted signs should read Wait 
for Your Turn. If desired behavior is walking 
instead of running in pool areas, posted signs 
should read Walk in Pool Area. If desired behavior 
is not eating in gymnasium, posted signs should 
read Eat Outside the Gymnasium. 
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CHAPTER 9 



Meeting Professional 
Requirements 



The purpose of this chapter is to encourage physi- 
cal education teachers to: 

• Participate in in-service training and join 
work-related professional organizations. 

• Formulate a code of ethics for physical educa- 
tion and athletics. 

• Articulate the role of physical education by 
means of a public relations program. 



This chapter is designed to identify and 
articulate some important professional 
concerns — professional growth, ethics, 
and public relations. 
Suggestions for professional growth are outlined, 
and guidelines for ethical behavior in physical edu- 
cation and athletics are discussed. The chapter con- 
cludes with guidelines for developing a public rela- 
tions program. 

Professional Growth 

Professional growth is the result of an attitude 
toward learning that successful teachers sustain 
throughout their careers. Opportunities for profes- 
sional growth include: 

1. Continuing education and advanced study 
programs. Many colleges and universities 
(including community colleges) offer courses 
in physical education in continuing education 
or advanced study programs. 

2. In-service education programs. Many school 
districts sponsor in-service training programs 
for physical education teachers. In school dis- 



tricts where no in-service training program 
exists, physical education teachers should 
request that one be established. Teachers 
should make the request through appropriate 
administrative channels. 
3. Membership in professional organizations. 
Physical education teachers should join 
national, state, acad local organizations whose 
members teach or are interested in physical 
education. In addition, physical education 
teachers who have a special interest in such 
subjects as physiology, coaching, or special 
education may wish to join organizations that 
focus on that particular aspect of physical 
education. 

Guidelines for Ethical Behavior 

The physical education program is designed to 
teach students skills in various games, sports, and 
activities. However, the program is also designed to 
teach students the skills necessary to understand, 
appreciate, and develop spiritual, moral, and 
democratic values. The first step in teaching these 
values to students is developing a code of ethics for 
physical education and athletics. However, before 
teachers develop a code of ethics, they first should 
examine their own personal and professional 
behavior to ensure that their behavior reflects the 
standards of conduct they expect from their 
students. 

This section contains guidelines to review before 
developing a code of ethics, guidelines for establish- 
ing a code of ethics, and an example of a code of 
ethics for physical education and athletics. 
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Examining Personal and Professional 
Behavior 

The following guidelines suggest personal and 
professional behaviors — some easy to ignore and 
difficult to perform. Physical education teachers 
should review these guidelines before establishing a 
code of ethics. 

Personal Responsibilities 

To respect the dignity of each individual 
To establish standards of personal integrity 
To follow one's conscience without being influ- 
enced by social or situational pressures 
To understand the behaviors that are valued by 
society 

Professional Responsibilities 

With Colleagues 

To respect the rights of each colleague 
To defend the rights of each colleague 
To inform paraprofessionals and part-time teachers 

and coaches about their ethical responsibilities 

and to supervise their behavior 
To respond actively to questionable behavior on 

the part of any individual involved in the public 

school system 
To support regulations that mandate equal learning 

opportunities for all, regardless of sex or 

handicap 

To hold in confidence information shared by 
colleagues 

To discuss colleagues with students only in a posi- 
tive manner 

With Students 

To respect the dignity of each student 

To serve as an example of ethical behavior 

To inform students of instructional expectations 

and evaluation procedures 
To guard the health and safety of students during 

instructional situations 
To respect the rights of students to question and 

challenge ideas and practices 
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To avoid using debasing or character-threatening 
methods 

To clarify rules and regulations and the conse- 
quences of ignoring them 

To guide students toward ethical behaviors that 
have been endorsed by the district, school, 
department, or athletic league or association 

Establishing a Code of Ethics 

Although all physical education teachers in a 
school or district should participate in establishing 
a code of ethics, the process of developing a code 
will be made easier if the teachers appoint a work- 
ing group to draft a code and present it to all 
teachers for approval. Once the physical education 
teachers approve the code, it should be adopted by 
the school or district administrators. 

This working group should follow these steps 
when developing a code: 

1 . Develop a philosophy of physical education 
and athletics or a statement of purpose for the 
physical education program. 

2. Identify ethical behaviors that are consistent 
with the philosophy or purpose. 

3. Agree on the ethical behaviors that implement 
the philosophy or purpose. 

4. Acknowledge that situations not provided for 
in the code may arise and plan to deal with 
them in acco^^nce with the intent of the phi- 
losophy and purpose. 

5. Formulate enforcement policies to ensure 
compliance and grievance procedures to use if 
violations occur. 

6. Present a list of ethical behaviors, enforce- 
ment policies, and grievance procedures to 
school or district physical education teachers 
for review and approval. 

7. Once the code is approved by all physical edu- 
cation teachers, present the code to school 
administrators for adoption. 

8. Once the code is adopted, present it to stu- 
dents and other staff members. 



An example of an approved code of ethics 
follows: 

CALIFORNIA INTERSCHOLASTIC FEDERATION 
CODE OF ETHICS 

1 . To emphasize the proper ideas of sportsmanship, 
ethical conduct, and fair play 

2. To eliminate all possibilities which tend to destroy 
the best values of the game 

3. To stress the values derived from playing the 
g?une fairly 

4. To show courtesy to visiting teams and officials 

5. To establish a happy relationship between vis- 
itors and hosts 

6. To respect the integrity and judgment of sports 
officials 

7. To achieve a thorough understanding and accep- 
tance of the rules of the game and the standards of 
eligibility 

8. To encourage leadership, use of initiative, and 
good judgment by the players on a team 

9. To recognize that the purpose of athletics is to 
promote the physical, mental, moral, social, and 
emotional well-being of the individual players 

10. To remember that an athletic contest is only a 
game— not a matter of life and death for the 
player, coach, school, officals, fans, community, 
state, or nation 1 

Guidelines for Developing a Public 
Relations Program 

A public relations program is designed to com- 
municate the activities and results of the physical 
education program to various publics — the people 
in the school as well as those in the community. 
School personnel and community members can be 
made aware of the program through the following 
techniques: 

Annual board presentations 
iiack-to-school nights 
Bulletin boards 



1 The Constitution of the California Inter scholastic Federation By- 
Laws and Directory. 1983-84 Edition. Fullerton: California lnterscho- 
lastic Federation, 1 983, (inside front cover). Used with permission. 
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Certificates of merit 
Curriculum guides 

Demonstrations involving parent participation 

Department brochures and handouts 

District newsletters 

Face-to-face contacts 

Home visits and telephone calls 

Local TV and radio appearances 

National Fitness Week activities 

National Physical Education Week activities 

News releases to local newspapers and radio and 

television stations 
Open houses 

Parent organization programs 
Participation in community activities 
Participation in local political activities 
Pep rallies 

Personal correspondence 
Posters 
Report cards 
School newspapers 
Shopping center demonstrations 
Slide-tape presentations 
Sports half-time shows 
Sports-related banquets 
Sports-related support gioups — band, drill 
team, and pep squad 

These techniques will be even more effective if 
they are incorporated in a comprehensive public 
relations plan. Although the main objective of the 
plan will be to promote physical education, physi- 
cal education staff members should remember that 
the physical education program is one of many dif- 
ferent programs existing in the school and should 
support activities sponsored by teachers in other 
subject areas whenever possible. 

The following suggestions will help in developing 
a comprehensive plan: 

• Identify school and community attitudes 
toward physical education. 



• Once identified, select attitudes that suggest 
misinformation or ignorance about physical 
education. 

• Develop a promotional program that 
addresses these attitudes. Target a program for 
community use and one for school use and 
pick the most effective medium — slide presen- 
tations, news releases, displays, or any other 
appropriate technique from the previous list. 

• Contact service organizations and clubs in the 
community and request to appear on an 
upcoming program. Do the same with school 
administrators and ask to be put on the next 
school assembly program. 

• Send news releases to local newspapers and 
radio and television stations and follow up 
with a call. Request to appear on local TV or 
radio stations' public affairs programs. Do not 
forget the school newspaper. 

• Invite school board members and administra- 
tors to observe the instructional program. Dis- 
cuss the program objectives with them. 

• Make presentations at professional 
conferences. 

• Identify community leaders and discuss with 
them the value of physical education, includ- 
ing athletics. 

• Give public recognition to community 
members who support physical education. 

More specific guidance may be needed to 
develop and implement a comprehensive public 
relations plan. The district public information 
office can provide help and answer questions. 

Every aspect of the physical education program 
communicates the school's attitude about physical 
education to staff members, students, and com- 
munity members. Some aspects of the program will 
be highly praised while other aspects may be nega- 
tively received. However, the public relations 
plan — if it is a good one — can turn negative percep- 
tions into a positive learning experience. 
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Orders should be directed to: 

California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 
Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders without checks are accepted 
cnly from government agencies in California. Sales tax should be added to all orders from California 
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A complete list of publications available from the Department, including apprenticeship instruc- 
tional materials, may be obtained by writing to the address listed above. 

A list of approximately 140 diskettes and accompanying manuals, available to members of the 
California Computing Consortium, may also be obtained by writing to the same address. 



♦The following editions are also available, at the same price: Armenian/ English, Cambodian/ English, Hmong/ English, 
Korean/ English, Laotian/ English, Spanish/ English, and Vietnamese/ English. 
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